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The WMYarinncttes, 


N board the steamer was an _ elderly 

man with such a beaming face that, 

if it did not belie him, showed at once 
that he was the happiest man in the world. 
And so he said he was; I heard it from his 
own lips. He was a Dane, a travelling stage 
manager. He had his whole company with 
him in a large wooden box; he was a 
marionette player. His inborn talent, he 
told me, had been developed by a lecturer 
at the Polytechnic Institution. 

I did not quite understand him at first, but 
one day he told me his whole story, from 
beginning to end; and this is it. 

‘It was in the little town of Slagelse,” he 
said; **I was giving a performance before 
a really brilliant audience, all juveniles, with 
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the exception of a pair of elderly matrons. 
Suddenly there entered a person dressed in 
black, with a student-like air about him; 
he sat down, laughed at all the telling hits, 
applauded every point, and behaved like a 
model listener. I was determined to know 
who he was; and I found out that he was 
a lecturer from the Institute of Copenhagen 
who had been sent down to improve the 
provincials. My performance was over exactly 
at eignt. Children must go to bed early, 
and the convenience of the public must be 
studied. At nine, the lecturer began his 
performance and experiments, and I was his 
listener. It was curious to hear and to see. 
The greater part of it went beyond me; but 
I thought to myself that if men could find 
out all that, they must be meant to last for 
a good while longer than their life in this 
world. The experiments were positive miracles, 
and yet everything was as natural as air and 
water. In the time of Moses and the prophets 
a lecturer like that would have been one of 
the sages of the land; in the Middle Ages 
they would have burned him at the stake. I 
did not sleep all night; and the next time 
the lecturer appeared at my performance my 
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wit flashed brighter than ever. I once heard 
an actor say, that when he played the part 
of a lover he always singled out one of the 
audience, and played to her alone. The 
lecturer was my she, my one listener for whom 
alone I acted. When the play was over, and 
every marionette had received a call, I was 
invited by the lecturer to come and drink a 
glass of wine with him in his rooms. He 
spoke of my comedies, and I of his science, 
and we both enjoyed the conversation. 

But there was a great deal of his jugglery 
that he could not explain to me_ himself. 
For instance, a piece of iron that falls through 
a cylinder becomes magnetic. Now, what is 
the meaning of that? The spirit comes upon 
it; but how, and where from? I thought ta 
myself, It is the same with men; they are 
tumbled helter-skelter into the world, and the 
spirit falls upon them and up rises a Luther 
or a Napoleon, or some such person. ‘The 
whole world is full of miracles,’ said the 
lecturer; ‘but we are so used to them, that 
we call them every-day circumstances.’ He 
went on talking and explaining things till I 
felt as if my brain were growing bigger, and 
I declared that if I were not such a very old 
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boy I would go at once to the Polytechnic 
classes and begin to learn a little more about 
this curious world, although I was one of the 
happiest of men.” 

‘©¢Qne of the happiest ?’ cried the lecturer; 
and the thing seemed to please him. ‘Are 
you happy?’ ‘Yes,’ I cried. ‘I am happy. 
I am made welcome wherever I go. I have 
one wish, I own, which sometimes lies like 
an Alp upon my good spirits. I should like 
to be manager of a living company; to be a 
real stage manager.’ ‘You wish your mario- 
nettes to become living actors and actresses 
and you to be their manager; then you would 
be happy—is that it?’ ‘Yes,’ I said. The 
lecturer did not approve of my desire; we 
talked it over for a long while as we clinked 
our glasses. The wine was excellent, but it 
must have been bewitched, or I never could 
have drunk so much without feeling any 
ill effects from it. I remained clear-sighted 
and sensible; the room was filled with sun- 
light; it streamed from the lecturer till he 
reminded me of one of the gods of olden 
time, when they used to wander through the 
world in their eternal youth and mux freely 
with the sons of men. I told him what I 
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thought; he smiled, and I could have sworn 
that he was a god in disguise, or at least 
one of the family. And I was right. My 
highest wish was to be fulfilled; I was to be 
the manager of a living company. We 
touched our glasses and drank a toast to 
my success. He packed up my marionettes 
in the box, strapped it on to my back, and 
let us fall together down a cylinder. I can 
hear it now; how we rolled and tumbled and 
fell with a crash on to the floor! I lay under 
the table; I know that for certain; and the 
whole company sprang out of the box. The 
spirit had fallen on us all; every marionette 
was become a great artist—they told me so 
themselves—and I was the manager. All 
was ready for the first performance; the 
actors wished to rehearse with me, and the 
public was waiting. The danseuse said that 
the house would be ruined if she did not 
stand on one leg; she was the great attrac- 
tion, and begged to be treated accordingly. 
The actress who played the queen demanded 
to be addressed as a queen off the stage as 
well as on, or she would get out of practice. 
The footman, who had only to bring in a 
letter, claimed equality with the first lover; 
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he was of equal importance as an artistic 
whole, he said; the hero would play no part 
that was not entirely composed of points 
which would bring down the house. 

“The prima donna would only play in 
rose-coloured light, blue did not suit her, and 
she could not bear it———it was a perfect 
wasp’s nest, and I was in the midst of it—I 
was manager. My breath failed me, my 
head spun; I was more miserable than I had 
ever been in my life. I seemed to have 
fallen among a new race of men; I only 
wished I had them safe in my box again. 
At last, I told them straight out that they 
were only marionettes after all; and they 
fell upon me and beat me to death. I lay 
on the bed in my own room: how I got 
there the lecturer may know, but I do not. 
The moonlight fell on the floor, where the 
open box lay upset, with all the marionettes 
in wild confusion, small and great, the whole 
company. But I lost no time; I sprang out 
of bed, bundled them all into the box, some 
by the head and some by the leg, shut down 
the lid with a snap, and sat down on the 
top. ‘Now, you will just stay there,’ I said; 
‘I will take care how I wish you alive again.’ 
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I felt quite happy; all my good spirits re- 
turned; I was once more the happiest man 
in the world. The lecturer had given me 
wisdom. I sat there in unalloyed happiness, 
and fell asleep on the lid. The next day—it 
was twelve o’clock; I cannot explain why 
I slept so long—I was still there, happy and 
contented, fully assured of the folly of my 
one wish. I inquired for the Polytechnic 
lecturer, but he was gone, vanished like the 
gods of olden times! Ever since that time I 
have been perfectly happy. My company 
never argue with me, and the public is 
always delighted. I can patch up my pieces 
just as I will; I pick the best things out of 
all the comedies in the world, and no one is 
angry. Plays which are now discarded, but 
to which, some thirty years ago, the public 
flocked like mad, and cricd till the tears ran 
down their cheeks, I set up on my little stage 
and act for the benefit of the children, who 
cry as heartily as their fathers and mothers 
had done before. I abridge the plays, of 
course, for young folk do not like too much 
love nonsense and speechifying; to please 
them, it must be sad, but soon over.” 


————?¢ 





the Buttertly, 


HE butterfly wanted to take a wife 
J from among the flowers; and, of 

course, he wished to find a very pretty 
one. With that end in view, he flew with 
searching looks, from one end of the flower 
world to the other. He found that every 
flower sat still and demure on her stem, as 
befits a maiden who is not engaged; but 
there were so many of them that it was a 
very difficult thing to choose out one. The 
butterfly did not like trouble, so he flew to 
the daisy, or Margucrite, as the French call 
her. 

It is well known that Marguerite can tell 
fortunes; lovers often come to her and pull 
off her leaves, one by one, asking each one 
a question—‘* Does she love me? Tenderly? 
A little Passionately? Not at all?” and so 
on. Every one questions her in his own lan- 
guage. The butterfly flew up to the daisy; 
he did not pull off her leaves, but he kissed 
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them one by one. “T shall get on better by 
fair means,” he thought to himself. 

‘‘ Dear Mistress Marguerite,” he said, ‘* you 
are the wisest of the flowers; you can 
foresee the future. I entreat you to tell me 
whether I shall take this one or that: who 
shall be my bride? If I only knew that, I 
would fly straight to her and ask her hand.” 

But Marguerite did not answer him. She 
was angry that he had called her mistress 
instead of miss. There is a difference, she 
thought. He asked her three times, but as 
she still remained silent, he would not ask 
again, but flew to make his proposal in his 
own person. 

It was in the early spring; snowdrops and 
crocuses were blooming all around. “ Pretty 
little things,” said the butterfly, “charming 
little girls, but rather too prim.” Like all 
young men, the butterfly preferred older girls. 

He flew to the anemones, but found them 
rather too bitter; the violets were too gush- 
ing; the lime blossoms too small, and had 
too large a family circle; the apple blossoms, 
certainly they were as beautiful as roses, but 
then they are here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row, falling just at a breath of wind—‘ That 
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marriage would soon come to an _ end,” 
thought the butterfly. The sweet-pea blos- 
som was the one that pleased him best; she 
was pink and white, elegant, and delicate- 
looking, and yct very domesticated, one of 
those pretty girls who are not out of place 
either in the kitchen or in the drawing-room. 
The butterfly was on the point of making 
his declaration, when he saw next to the 
object of his choice a pod, from which hung 
a faded blossom. ‘‘Who is that?” asked the 
butterfly. 

‘It is my sister,’ said the sweet-pea. 

“Indeed!” he cried. ‘* And in a little 
while you will look like that,” he thought 
to himself, and flew off with a shudder. 

The honeysuckle hung in full bloom over 
the trellis; there were numbers of that kind 
of maidens, with long faces, and yellow 
complexions; but the butterfly did not care 
for them at all. 

Then which could he take? 

The spring passed by, the summer drew to 
an end, autumn came on, and still he was 
undecided. 

The flowers were now more splendid and 
brilliant than ever; but they had lost their 
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chief charm, the sweet, dewy freshness. of 
youth. That loss is felt even by the heart 
which has lost its own youthfulness; and 
there is little enough freshness to be found 
among the dahlias and poppies. 

The butterfly turned to the wild thyme on 
the ground. 

The wild thyme is all one blossom, fragrant 
through and through, and filled with richest 
scent in every leaf. ‘I will take her,” said 
the butterfly. 

And he made her an offer. 

The wild thyme stood ‘5’ still, and lis- 
tened to him till he had finished. Then 
she said, ‘Friendship I can give you as 
much as you like. But nothing more. We 
are both getting old; do not let us make 
simpletons of ourselves at our time of life. 
We can be very good friends as we are.” 

And so it came to pass that the butterfly 
could get no wife at all. He had been too 
long in choosing, which is a great mistake; 
and he remained an old bachelor. 

It was Jate in autumn, and cold, rainy 
weather. The wind blew so cold through 
the old willow trees that their boughs 
cracked again. It was not weather for flying 
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about in light summer dress; the butterfly 
found that out, and crept quite accidentally, 
as he said, under the shelter of a roof, in 
a room where the fire made it as warm as 
summer. There he managed to live, but 
‘‘ Life is not enough,” he cried; ‘one must 
have freedom, sunshine, and a little flower.” 

He flew against the window panes, and was 
immediately caught. His colours were ad- 
mired, a pin was stuck through him, and he 
was exhibited in the cabinet of curiosities. 
Nothing more could possibly have been done 
for him. 

“Now I am fixed to a stem like the 
flowers,” said the butterfly. ‘It is not nearly 
so pleasant as I thought. Marriage must be 
the same kind of thing; one is bound fast 
for one’s life.” And he consoled himself as 
well as he could with the reflection. 

‘That is a very poor consolation,” said 
the plants in the pots which stood in the win- 
dow. 

‘¢Those flowers in pots are never to be 
trusted,” thought the butterfly; ‘they are 
spoiled by their intercourse with human _be- 
ings.” 

ee 
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The Goblin and the 
Muchster. 


HERE was once a_ thorough-going 
li student who lived in a garret, and 
had nothing in the world which _be- 
longed to him. And there was also a 
thorough-going huckster who lived on the 
ground-floor, and to whom the whole house 
belonged. The goblin clung to the huckster, 
because every Christmas Eve he found a 
bowlful of hot preserve, with the spoon put 
in ready for him to use; the huckster was 
able to afford it, and so the goblin stayed in 
his shop, which is very instructive for us. 
One night the student came into the shop 
to buy some cheese and candles; he had no 
one to send, so he came himself; he received 
what he asked for, paid for it, and the huck- 
ster’s wife nodded to him and wished him 
good-night. She was a woman who could 
do more than nod: she knew how to use her 
tongue. The student nodded in return; but 
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suddenly he stopped, and began to read the 
paper in which the cheese was wrapped up. 
It was a leaf torn out of an old book—a 
book which ought never to have been torn, 
{or it was full of poetry. 
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“JY have some more of the same sort,” 
said the huckster. ‘*I bought the book from 
an old woman for some coffee-berries. If 
you like to give me two groschen you shall 
have the rest.” 

‘*Give me the book instead of the cheese,” 
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said the student. “I can eat my bread with. 
out cheese. Itwould be a sin for the book 
to be torn up. You are a capital fellow, but 
you understand as much about poetry as that 
old tub there.” 

That sounded very rude, especially to the 
tub; but the huckster laughed, and so did the 
student; he had only spoken in jest. But the 
goblin was very angry that any one should 
venture to say such things to a_ huckster 
who was landlord of the house, and who sold 
such good butter. 

At night, when the shop was shut and every 
one was gone to bed but the student, the 
goblin came out and went into the mistress’s 
bedroom. He opened her mouth and bor- 
rowed her tongue, which, of course, was 
quite useless to her while she was asleep. 
But it was very useful to the goblin, for 
every article on which he laid the tongue 
became able to speak and express itself just 
as freely as the good lady herself did; only 
one thing could have it at a time, and that 
was all the better and prevented all confu- 
sion. 

The goblin laid the tongue on the old tub, 
which was full of newspapers. * Is it really 
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true,” he said, “that you know nothing 
about poetry?” 

‘‘Certainly not,” said the tub. * Poetry 
is a kind of thing that is found in news- 
papers, and is frequently cut out. I have 
more of it inside me than the student has, 
although I am but a common tub in a 
huckster’s shop.” 

The goblin laid the tongue on the coffee- 
mill. My word, how it did go! And he laid 
it on the butter-dish and the cash-box, and 
they all agreed with the waste-paper tub. 
Now a majority always commands respect, 
and the goblin made up his mind to go af 
once and tell the student. 

He. stole softly up the back stairs which led 
to the garret where the student lived. A 
light was burning in the room, and the goblin 
looked through the keyhole. 

The student was reading out of the book 
which he had bought at the huckster’s; and 
from the pages of the beok there rose a glit- 
tering tree, which spread its golden boughs 
over the student’s head. Every leaf was fresh 
and dewy, and every flower held the face of a 
fair girl, some with soft, dark eyes, some with 
clear blue ones, like forget-me-nots. Each fruit 
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shone like a dazzling star, and the room was 
filled with sweet, mysterious music. The little 
goblin had never imagined, much less seen, 
such a beautiful sight; he stood on tiptoe, 
and stared, and stared till the light went out: 
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probably the student had blown out the candle 

and was gone to bed. The music was heard 

still in faint, lulling tones, like a cradle song. 

‘What a splendid place!” exclaimed the 

goblin. ‘I was not prepared for anything of 
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the kind. I should like to stay with the stu- 
dent.” He stopped for a mornent, thinking it 
over; he was a sensible little man; and then 
he said, with a sigh, ‘‘He has no jam,” and 
went downstairs again to the huckster’s shop. 
It was high time he came, for the tub had 
almost worn out the laridlady’s tongue; it had 
said everything that was within it on the one 
side, ahd it was jist going to turn round. 
The goblin immiediately took away the tongue 
and catriéd it batk to its owner; but from 
that titie everything in the shop, from the 
cash-bdx to the shavings, was so impressed by 
the tiib, and thought so highly of it, that 
whehever the huckster read aloud in the even- 
ings, Ort whatever subject it might be, they 
firmly believed that he had learned it all from 
the tub. 

But the goblin was no longer contented with 
the wisdom and information which he gathered 
from the shop. As soon as the lamp was 
lighted in the student’s room, the rays seemed 
to draw him upward like strong cords. He 
stood looking through the keyhole, and his 
heart was filled with a sense of space and 
infinity such as one feels upon the tossing sea 
when the storm-wind sighs past; he burst 
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into tears, not knowing why, but the tears did 
him good. How lovely it must be to sit with 
the student underneath the golden tree! but 
that could not be; he must content himself 
with the keyhole, and be glad of that. There 
he stood on the cold, bare floor; the autumn 
wind blew in through the rifts and crevices, 
but the goblin felt no chill until the light went 
out and the music died away beneath the tree. 
Then, indeed, he shivered from head to foot, 
and hurried back to his warm, comfortable 
corner. When Christmas time came, and the 
dish of jam was filled to the brim for him, 
then the huckster got back his old place in the 
goblin’s heart. 

But in the middle of the night the goblin 
was awoke by a loud outcry and knocking at 
the shutters. The night watchman blew his 
horn; a great fire had broken out in the town. 
Was it at the huckster’s or in the neighbour- 
ing houses? Where was it? Terror spread 
on all sides. The huckster’s wife was so un- 
nerved that she took out her golden ear-rings 
and put them into her pocket, so as to save at 
least something. The huckster rushed to find 
his papers, the sérvant girl seized her black 
silk mantle—she could afford to wear one. 
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Every one tried to save what he prized most, 
and so did the goblin. He rushed upstairs to 
the student's room; the door was open, the 
student was at the window gazing at the fire, 
which was raging in the opposite house. On 
the table lay the old book; the goblin snatched 
it up, placed it inside his red cap, and held it 
on his head with both hands. ‘The best 
treasure of the house is saved,” he cried to 
himself, and rushed to the top of the chimney, 
where he sat down to watch the fire. There 
he sat, lighted up by the flames, and holding 
on his red cap with both hands. Now, for the 
first time, he understood which master pos- 
sessed the true affection of his heart. But 
when the fire was put out, and the goblin was 
calmer—yes, then— 

‘I will divide myself between the two,” he 
said; “I cannot quite break with the huck- 
ster, because of the jam.” 

And in that the goblin spoke just like a man. 
We, too, cannot break with the huckster—be. 
cause of the jam. 





Little Yuk, 


ES, he was called Tuk. It was not 
ei4 his real name; it was a baby-name 
which he had given to himself before 

he could speak. He meant it for Charles, 
and it does just as well when one has been 
told what it means. Tuk was set to mind his 
little sister Gussy, who was much younger 
than he, and to learn his geography lesson; 
but he could not manage the two things 
together, try how he would. The poor lad 
sat, with his sister on his knee, singing all 
the songs he knew to amuse her, and every 
now and then casting an anxious look at the 
open book before him. By the next morning 
he would have to say, without a fault, all 
the towns in Zealand, and to know every 
mortal thing about them that can be known. 
At last his mother came home from work 
and took little Gussy on to her lap. Tuk 
ran quickly to the window and read till his 
eyes ached; but the daylight was almost 
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gone, and his mother could not afford to let 
him have a candle. 

‘There goes the old washerwoman from 
the alley yonder,” said his mother, as_ she 
looked out of the window. ‘ Poor old woman! 
She can hardly drag herself along, and she 
is obliged to carry that heavy bucket fram 
the well. Be a good boy, Tukky, and go 
and help her, will you?” 

And Tuk ran out and helped the old 
woman to carry her bucket. 

When he came back it was quite dark, 
there was no chance of a candle, and he had to 
go to bed on the little oak chest in the corner. 

There he lay, thinking over his lesson and 
all the towns in Zealand. He put the geo- 
graphy book under his pillow, for he had heard 
that that was a very good thing if you want 
to be sure of knowing your lesson, only you 
cannot always depend upon it. He lay and 
thought and thought till it seemed as if some 
one kissed his eyes and mouth, and he fell 
asleep. And yet he was not so sound asleep 
that he could not see the old washerwoman 
looking at him with her kind eyes, and hear 
her say, “It would be a shame if you did not 
know your lesson to-morrow. You have helped 
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me, and now I am going to help you; but 
God will help you always.” 

And all at once something began to stir 
and fidget under the pillow. 

‘Cluck! cluck! cluck!” It was a hen from 
Kjége.* ‘I ama Kjége hen,” she cried; and 
then she told Tuk how many inhabitants there 
were in the town, and all about the battle 
which happened there, and which was scarcely 
worth talking about. Crash! bang! down fell 
a wooden bird, the parrot which serves for a 
target in the shooting gallery at Prastée.t 
He said that there were as many inhabitants 
in Prastée as there were nails in his body. 
He was a proud bird. ‘ Thorwaldsen lived 
by me,” he said. ‘Bump! I am very com- 
fortable here.” 

Then little Tuk found himself on horseback. 
Trot, trot, hippity-hop! off they went. A 
splendidly-dressed knight, with a _ plumed 
helmet, sat before him; and the horse carried 
them through the woods to the old town of 


* Kjége, a small town on the coast, where a rather 
inglorious battle was fought with the English in 1807. 
When children are lifted up by taking their head in both 
hands, it is called “showing them Kjége hens.” 

t Prastde, a still smaller town, in the neighbourhood of 
which Thorwaldsen generally resided. 
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Wordingborg.* It was a large, busy place. 
High turrets stood on the king’s fortress 
palace; lights and music came through the 
windows, for within the walls King Waldemar 
was dancing with the court ladies. The sun 
rose, and the whole palace crumbled to ruins; 
one after another the turrets fell till only one 
was left on ‘the hill where once the palace 
stood. The town looked poor and miserable, 
and the schoolboys ran about with their lesson- 
books under their arms, saying, ‘ Two thou- 
sand inhabitants ’’—but that was a story, for 
they had not nearly so many. 

Little Tuk was lying in his bed, not quite 
certain whether he was dreaming or waking. 
Some one stood close beside him. ‘“ Little 
Tuk,” cried the stranger. It was a sailor; a 
very small man; he looked like a little middy, 
but he was no such thing. ‘I bring you a 
message from Corsor,”f he said. It is a ris- 





* ‘Wordingborg, once a city of some note; now an in- 
significant place, visited only for its tower and the ruins 
of King Waldemar’s palace. 

¢ Corsor, on the Great Belt. Before the introduction 
of steamboats, travellers were detained here waiting for a 
favourable wind. Heiberg has satirized it as the most 
wearisome of Danish towns. The poet Baggesen was 
born here. 
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ing place, with plenty of steamboats and mail 
coaches. Formerly, people thought it ugly; 
but no one could think so now. It lies close 
by the sea, and has good roads and pleasure 
gardens. It gave birth to a poet who was 
witty and amusing, and that is more than 
some of them are. Once it tried to send outa 
ship which was to sail round the earth, but it 
did not do so, although it could have done so 
if it had chosen. And the air of the place is 
beautiful, for the town gates are planted round 
with rose trees.” 

Little Tuk opened his eyes, and every- 
thing around him looked red and green; but 
when the dazzling play of colour had passed 
away, he saw a wooded height above the 
bay, and a beautiful old church, with two 
pointed steeples. Silver waterfalls rushed 
down the heights, and kept up a ceaseless 
plashing, and by the spring sat King Hroar, 
with a golden crown on his white head. 
Close to, lay the town of Roeskilde;* all 
the kings and queens of Denmark went hand- 
in-hand to the church upon the hill; the 


* Roeskilde (Hroar’s spring), ancient capital of Denmark 
Many of the Danish sovereigns are buried in the cathedral. 
The Danish parliament met here, 
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organ played and the waters plashed. Little 
Tuk saw and heard it all. ‘Do not forget 
the towns,” said King Hroar. 

And the whole scene vanished. Where 
could it be gone to? It was like turning 
over the leaf of a book. Now, little Tuk 
could see nothing but an old peasant woman 
from Sorde,* where the grass grows in the 
market-place. She wore a grey linen apron 
over her head and shoulders, it looked very 
wet, as if it had been in a heavy shower. 
‘‘So it has,” she said; and she told him 
a great deal out of MHolberg’s comedies. 
‘‘Croak!” she said, “it is very wet in Sorde; 
it is as still as death. Croak!” and there 
she was, a frog. ‘Croak!” and there she 
was, an old woman! ‘One must dress to 
suit the weather,” she said. “It is very wet. 
My town is like a bottle, you cannot go in 
or out without a cork. Formerly, I used to 
have beautiful fish, now I have only rasy- 
cheeked boys who come to learn wisdom, 
and Hebrew, and Greek. Croak! craak!” 


* Sorée, a quiet, beautifully situated place. Holberg, the 
Molidre of Denmark, founded an academy here, in which 
the poets Hauch and Ingemann were professors, 
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It sounded like the frogs in the marsh or 
the noise of creaking boots; always the same 
monotonous sound, it was quite wearying, 
and little Tuk fell asleep, which was not a 
bad thing for him. 

But even in his sleep he had a dream, or 
something of the sort. His little sister 
Gussy had suddenly grown up into a tall, 
slender maiden, with blue eyes and fair, curl- 
ing hair. She could fly without wings, and 
she and little Tuk flew together across the 
blue lakes, and above the dark-green woods 
of Zealand. 

‘Do you hear the cock crow, little Tuk? 
The cocks are flying from Kjége. You shall 
have a farmyard one day—a beautiful, large 
farmyard. You shall never suffer hunger or 
thirst; and you will make your mark, as 
people say. You will become a rich and 
happy man; your house shall rise up like 
King Waldemars tower, and shall be filled 
with statues like those at Prastée. You 
understand me, I hope? Your name shall 
travel round the world like the ship which 
ought to have been sent from Corsor; and in 
Roeskilde—don’t forget the towns,” said King 
Hroar—* you will one day speak wisely and 
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well; and when at last you lie in your grave, 
little Tuk, you will sleep as soundly——” 

‘As if I were in Sordée,” said little Tuk, 
and with that he awoke. 

It was bright daylight, and he could not 
remember what he had been dreaming about; 
but that did not matter. It is not at all 
necessary that peorle should know what is 
going to happen to them. 

He sprang out of bed and ran to his lesson- 
book, and as soon as he looked at the page 
he found he knew it all by heart. 

The old washerwoman looked in at the 
door, and said “Thank you, my dear, for 
your help last night. May all your pleasant 
dreams come true!” 

Little Tuk had forgotten what they were; 
but God remembered them. 


The Marning Peedle. 


HERE was once a darning needle whd 
thought herself so fine that she fancied 
she was an embroidery needle at the 


very least. 
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‘Now, mind you hold me fast,” she said 
to the fingers who picked her up. ‘ Don’t 
let me fall; if I fall on the ground I shall 
never be found again, I am so fine.” 

‘‘I can manage,” said the fingers, taking 
her round the waist. 

* See, I bring my train after me,” said the 
darning needle, as she drew a long piece of 
cotton through the work; but there was no 
knot at the end of the cotton. 

The fingers stuck the needle into the cook's 
slipper; the upper leather had come undone 
and had to be sewn up. 

‘What coarse work!” said the darning 
needle; “I sha:i never get through; I shall 
break, I know I shall.” And she did break. 

‘* Didn’t I say I was too fine?” she cried. 
‘*J am too fine.” 

‘‘ Now it is good for nothing,” said the fin- 
gers; but they were obliged to hold it fast, 
while the cook dropped sealing-wax on to the 
end and stuck the needle in the front of her 
dress. 

‘‘ Now I am a breast-pin,” said the darning 
needle. “I knew I should attain distinction. 
When one has merit, one wins merit.” And 
she laughed to herself; a darning needle never 
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shows outwardly that she is laughing. She 
sat in her place as if she were in a coach of 
state, and looked round proudly. 

«© May I ask if you are made of gold?” she 
said to her neighbour, the pin. ‘You look 
exceedingly bright, but your head is peculiar, 
it is so extremely small, You must endeav- 
our to grow; it is not every one who is 
crowned with sealing-wax.’’ And with that 
the darning needle drew herself up so proudly 
that she fell out of the cook’s dress right on 
to the sink, which was just being washed 
down. 

‘Now I am going a journey,” said the 
darning needle. ‘I hope I shall not be lost.” 
But she was lost. 

‘¢] am too fine for this world,” she cried, 
as she lay in the gutter; ‘but I know who 
I am, and that is always a consolation.” 

And the darning needle lost none of her 
ride nor her good humour, All sorts of 
hings swam over her—shavings, bits of straw, 
and pieces of old newspapers. “See how 
they sail!” cried the darning neetile. ‘ They 
little know who lies beneath them. I stay 
where I am, firmly fixed in one place. There 
goes a shaving, thinking of nothing but him- 
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self; a mere chip! Here comes a blade of 
straw; well, how it spins! Pray do not be so 
wrapped up in yourself; you might knock 
against a stone. There floats a piece of 
newspaper; every word upon it has been for- 
gotten long ago, and yet what airs it gives 
itself! I sit still and patient. I know who I 
am, and that is enough for me.” 

One day there floated to her side something 
which sparkled so bright, that the darning 
needle took it for a diamond. It was a bit of 
broken glass, and on account of its brilliancy 
the darning needle accosted it, and introduced 
herself as a breastpin. 

‘‘You are a diamond, I think?” 

‘‘ Something of the kind,” said the broken 
glass. And, as they each believed the other's 
representation, they entered into conversation, 
and both agreed what a conceited world it 
was. 

“IT once lived in a lady’s work-box,’ said 
the darning needle; “the lady was a cook; 
she had five fingers on each hand, and any- 
thing like the conceit of those fingers it would 
be impossible to imagine. And yet they were 
only made to take me in and out of the 
work-box.” 
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‘‘Were they of good birth then?” said the 
bit of glass. 

‘‘ Dear me, no!” said the darning needle; 
‘but their conceit passed all belief. They 
were five brothers, and they all held together, 
although they were of different lengths. The 
first, the thumb, was short and stout, and 
had but one joint, so that he bowed very 
stiffly; but that did not prevent his saying 
that if he were lost his master would be dis- 
qualified for military service. The fore-finger 
was extremely greedy and forward, poking 
itself into everything, sweet or sour, pointing 
at the sun and moon, and guiding the pen in 
writing; Master Longman, the middle finger, 
was the tallest, and looked down on all the 
rest. Goldband, the fourth, wore a yellow 
sash round his waist; and the little one did 
nothing at all, and was proud of that. I could 
not endure their boasting, and so I left.’’ 

‘And now we sit here and shine,” said the 
bit of glass. Just then a gush of water poured 
down the gutter; it overflowed and carried the 
broken glass away. 

‘And now he is promoted, while I am 
left,” cried the darning needle; ‘‘I am too 
fine, and that is my pride and comfort.” And 
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se semained alone with her great thoughts of 
hereef. ‘*I could almost believe that I was 
born of a sunbeam,” she thought; ‘“*I am so 
extremely fine. It seems as if the sunbeams 
came to look for me under the water. I am 
so fine that even my mother could not find 
me. If I had my old eye I could weep; not 
that I would do so, for I consider it vulgar.” 

Two days later there came up some street 
boys, poking about in the gutter to find cop- 
pers, cld nails, and such-like things. It was 
dirty work, and they enjoyed it very much. 

‘Hallo!’ cried one, who had pricked him- 
self with the darning needle; ‘‘here’s a fellow!” 

‘I am not a fellow, I am a young lady,” 
cried the darning needle; but no one heard 
her. The sealing-wax was washed away and 
the needle was quite black; but black makes 
any one look slim, and the darning needle 
thought herself finer than ever. 

‘¢ Here comes an egg-shell,” said one of the 
boys; and he set up the darning needle inside 
the shell. ‘* White walls and I quite black! 
That is a fine contrast,” said the darning 
needle. ‘*Now I can be seen. I hope I shall 
not be sea-sick, for then I should give myself 
up.” 
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But she was not sea-sick, and did not give 
herself up. “A steel stomach is a very good 
preventive against sea-sickness; one feels truly 
how far one stands above the majority of 
mankind. My attack has passed away. The 
more finely wrought one is, the more one can 
bear.” 

“Crash!” said the egg-shell. A wagon 
passed over it. ‘ Heavens! what a weight!” 
said the darning needle. “J shall break!” 
But she,did not break, although the wagon 
passed over her; she lay stretched out at full 
length—and there she may lie, | 


The Boll, 


a dusk, in the narrow streets of the 
great town, when the sun went down, 
and the sky between the chimneys was 
yellow with gold, a sound was heard by one 
and another like the tones of a church bell; 
_but it conld only be heard for a moment, 
because of the constant noise and rattle of 
the streets. 
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‘*‘ The evening bell is ringing,” people would 
say to each other. ‘“ Listen! The sun is 
setting now.” 

Those who lived outside the town, where 
the houses stood farther apart, with little 
gardens and fields between, saw the sunset 
better and heard the bell far more clearly. 
The sound seemed to come from a church in 
the heart of the fragrant forest, and the people 
looked towards it with wistful, reverent 
glances. 

The years passed by, and one said to 
another, ‘‘I wonder if there really is a church 
out in the wood? The bell has a sweet, rich 
tone, let us go and try to find it.” 

The rich drove in carriages and the poor 
went on foot; but the way seemed very long, 
and when they came to a group of willow trees 
which grew on the outskirts of the forest they 
sat down to rest, looked up through the 
green, waving branches, and thought that 
they were now really in the country. The 
pastrycook from the town came and set up a 
tent under the trees; then came a rival pastry- 
cook and set up an opposition tent, which 
was covered in with a bell-like roof of tar- 
paulin, to keep out the rain. When the 
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people went home again, they said that it 
was most romantic, and quite different from 
an ordinary tea. Three persons declared that 
they had been through the wood to the very 
end, and that the sound of the bell seemed 
then to come from the town. One man wrote 
a song about it, and said that the bell sounded 
like the voice of a loving mother to a child, 
no music could be sweeter than the chiming 
of the beil. 

The king of the country took it up, and 
said that whoever could find out whence the 
sound came should have the title of “ Bell- 
man to the Universe,’’ even in the case of 
there being no bell. 

In consequence of this many people explored 
the wood, for the title had a handsome salary 
attached to it; but there was only one who 
came back with any kind of explanation. 
None of them pushed far enough, not even 
the one who had a theory about it; but he 
said that the sound proceeded from a very 
large owl in a hollow tree, who kept knocking 
her head against the trunk of the tree, but 
whether the sound came from the owl or the 
tree he could not say with any degree of 
certainty. He was at once installed as ‘Bell- 
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man to the Universe,’’ and every year he 
wrote a treatise upon the owl which left people 
as wise as they were before. 

It was confirmation day. The preacher 
had spoken earnestly and well; the candidates 
were deeply moved; it was an important day 
for them, they passed from childhood to ma- 
turity; the childish soul was to be henceforth 
the soul of a grown-up person. It was glorious 
sunshine; the confirmation candidates went 
out of the town, and the sweet, mysterious 
bell sounded clearer than ever from the wood. 
They instantly felt a longing to penetrate to 
the hidden bell—all but three of them, that is. 
Of these three, one wanted to go home and 
try on her ball dress; she had only been 
confirmed for the sake of the ball. The second 
was a poor lad who had borrowed his con. 
firmation coat and shoes from his landlord’s 
son, and he had promised to take them back 
at a certain hour. The third said that he 
never went to any new place unless his pa- 
rents were with him, that he had always been 
a good boy, and always meant to be, even 
though he was confirmed, and that they ought 
not to laugh at him. But they all did laugh. 

So those three turned back; but the others 
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trotted on into the wood. ‘The sun _ shone, 
and the birds sang; the children held each 
other’s hands and sang hymns, for they had 
not as yet been placed in their different posi- 
tions in life; they were at present mefe con- 
firmation candidates in the sight of God. 

But two of the youngest were very soon 
tired, and went back to the town; and two 
little girls sat down to twist wreaths of 
flowers, so they did not come. And when 
the others got as far as the willows, where 
the pastrycooks had set up their tents, they 
said, ‘‘ Now we are out in the country; the 
bell does not really exist, it is only fancy.” 

But just then the bell-rang out so loud 
and sweet that four or five resolved to go on 
into the wood. It was close and _ thickly 
planted, and very difficult to pass through. 
Wood lilies and anemones grew almost too 
tall, blooming convolvuli and flcwering bram- 
bles hung in long garlands from tree to tree, 
while the itightingales sang and the sun 
shone. It was really beautiful. But it was 
certainly no path for girls; they would have 
torn their dresses to ribbons. There were 
jagged blocks of stone overgrown with mosses 
of all colours; the fresh springs gurgled be- 
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twéett the grasses in liquid, silvery tones. 
‘Can that be the bell?” said one of the can- 
didates. ‘I must stay ahd listen.” He lay 
down by the spring and let the others go on. 

They came to a hotse built of bark and 
the boughs of trees; a largé apple tree spread 
its branches over the roof as if it were call- 
ing down a blessing upofi the house, which 
was overgrown with blossoming roses, the 
long sprays hung down between the gables, 
and over the door hung a little bell. Could 
it be that which they had heard? Every one 
thought it must be, except one, who said that 
this bell was too faint to be heard so far 
away, and that the tones which touched the 
hearts so deeply were very different. But 
the boy was a king’s son, and that kind of 
person always wants to be wiser than every 
one else, the others said. 

So they let him go on alone; and as he 
went his heart was filled more and more 
with the loveliness of the forest; he still 
heard the little bell that so delighted the 
others, and sometimes the wind carried the 
sound of the tea-bell from the refreshment 
stalls. But the sweet, clear voice o: the 
unseen bell rose above them all, as the 
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sound of an organ; it came from the left, 
the side where the heart lies. 

Something rustled in the forest path, and 
a little boy appeared before the king’s son; a 
boy wearing wooden shoes and a jacket so 
much too small for him that it showed his 
long, thin wrists. It was the child who had 
gone back to return the coat and boots to 
the landlord’s son. He had given them back 
and started in his poor clothes, for the bell 
sounded so beautiful he was obliged to go to- 
wards it. 

‘‘Let us go together,” said the king’s son. 
But the poor lad with the wooden shoes 
was bashful. He tugged at his short sleeves, 
and said he was afraid that he could not 
walk so fast; besides, he thought that the 
bell sounded to the right, for that was the 
place ior everything great and beautiful. 

‘¢Then we are not likely to meet again,” 
said the king’s son. He nodded to the poor 
boy, who turned away to the thickest part of 
the wood, where the thorns and briers tore 
his poor clothes and scratched his hands 
and face. The king’s son received several 
smart blows, but the sun shone down upon 
his path; and he it is whom we will follow. 
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He was a resolute lad. ‘I must and will 
find the bell,” he said, ‘‘even if I have to go 
to the end of the world.” 

Ugly apes sat in the trees overhead, and 
gnashed their teeth at him. ‘Shall we 
thrash him? Shall we pummel him well?” 
they cried. ‘‘He is a king’s son.” 

But he went on unharmed deeper into the 
wood, where the most beautiful flowers grew 
—white star-lilies with blood-red stamens, sky- 
blue tulips that sparkled in the wind, and 
apple trees on which the apples hung like 
large, glittering soap-bubbles; only think how 
the trees sparkled in the sunshine! MRound- 
about were rich, green meadows, where the 
hart and hind played among the grass under 
the shade of stately oaks and beeches; and 
where the bark was stripped from the trunk 
grasses and long tendrils filled the crevice. 
Now and again he came on openings in the 
wood with silent lakes, on which the white 
swans sailed and fluttered their wings. The 
king’s son sat still to listen, and he thought 
sometimes that the bell sounded from their 
shadowy depths; but he ‘sdon found that it 
was net so, and the chime was ringing farther 
on in the wood. 
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The sun set; the air glowed like fire: a 
silence fell upon the forest. The king’s son 
sank upon his knees ahd said his evetiing 
prayers. ‘Never shall I find what I am 
seeking. ‘The sun is setting and the night 
will soon be here. But perhaps I can see 
the sun once more before it sinks below the 
horizon. I will climb this rock, its peak is 
higher than the tallest tree.” 

He seized the toots and brathbles dnd 
climbed up the wet stones, where the water- 
snakes were writhing and the toads spit at 
him, but he reached the peak before the sun 
had set. Ah, what a glorious sight! The 
sea, the measureless, beautiful sea, whose 
waves came rolling in along the coast, 
stretched away before his dazzled sight, and 
the sun stood like a great altar at the meet- 
ing-point of sea and sky. Everything was 
fused into a glowing gold: the wood sang, 
and the child’s heart echoed its voice. Nature 
rose up like a consecrated church, with tree- 
stems for columns, flowers and grass ‘for 
inwrought tapestries, and heaven itself for 
the vaulted roof; As the sun set the rich 
colours faded; but a million stars were lighted ; 
they shone like diamond lamps, and the king’s 
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son spread out his arms toward the sky, and 
wood, and sea. Suddenly, from the path on 
the right, there came the poor boy with his 
short-sleeved jacket and wooden shoes; he 
had reached the place just as soon as the 
prince, and his path had led him to the very 
same place. The children ran to méet each 
other; they clasped hands in the great chutth 
of nature and poetry. And above then 
sounded the unseen, sacred bell; happy spirits 
hovered round them in the air and sang an 
exultant Hallelujah ! 





Heyche, 


N the rosy dawn the rays from the morn- 
l ing star fall on the white wall in fanciful 

arabesques, as if it would write down all 
it had seen for long centuries upon our circling 
earth. 

Let us listen to one of its stories. 

‘“‘A short time ago’’—when a star says a 
short time, it generally means a few centuries— 
‘my rays fell on a young artist in the city of 
the popes, the world-famed Rome. Many 
things have changed in the course of time; but 
not so quickly as the human race passes from 
childhood to manhood. ‘The imperial fortress 
was then, as now, a ruin; fig trees and laurels 
grew between the fallen marble columns of 
the ruined baths, where the walls are still 
bright with gold. The Coliseum was a ruin. 
The church bells rang, censers were swung, 
and through the streets there came proces- 
sions with tapers and gleaming banners. 
Churches were hallowed, and art was hallowed 
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also. In Rome lived Raffaelle, the greatest 
painter of the world; there, too, lived the first 
sculptor of the age, Michael Angelo. The 
pc pe himself did homage to them both, and 
honoured them with his visits; art was recog- 
ni ed, reverenced, and rewarded. But, in spite 
of all, there was some greatness and merit 
which had not yet been acknowledged. 

An old house stood in a narrow Iane; it 
had once been atemple. A young artist lived 
there; he was poor and unknown, but rich 
in friends—artists like himself, young in years 
and heart, in hope and fancy. They told him 
that he was rich in talent and genius, but 
that he was a fool; that he never thought of 
his future; that he always broke up the works 
he modelled in clay, and never would be con- 
tented, or finish any of his attempts; and yet 
that must be done if he meant to win fame 
or money. 

‘‘You are a dreamer,” they said to him, 
‘and it is avery sad thing for you. The 
reason is that you “have never lived, have 
never quaffed deep draughts of life, as all 
should do. It is in youth that one should lose 
one’s self in the life around one. Look at the 
great master, Raffaelle; the pope honours 
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him, the world admires him, and he is no 
scorer of wine and gold,” 

‘ft Nor of the beautiful Fornarina,” said 
Angelo, one of the gayest of his friends. 

Every one spoke according to his age and 
sense. They tried to draw the young artist 
into their gay, wild life; at times he felt a 
momentary inclination to yield to them; he 
was young, impulsive, and well able to join in 
their sparkling talk and joyous laughter. But 
what they called Raffaelle’s “merry life” 
faded from his thoughts like morning dew 
when he gazed on the heavenly light that 
streamed from the great master’s canvas, or 
the lovely forms which the old Greek sculp- 
tors had moulded and chiselled from the 
marble in past centuries. His breast would 
expand with the longing to create, as they 
had done, something great, sublime, and 
beautiful. He sought to reproduce the fair 
ideal within him; but in what form? The 
soft clay moulded itself beneath his fingers 
into shapes of beauty, but the day after- 
wards he broke to pieces all that he had 
wrought, 

One day he passed by one of those splendid 
palaces in which Rome is so rich; he passed 





before the open entrance and saw how the 
colonnades, adorned with pictures, enclosed 
a little garden. The garden was filled with 
lovely roses; great white water-lilies, with 
green, velvety leaves, rose from the marble 





basin where the clear water plashed; and 
by the fountain stood a young maiden, the 
daughter of the princely house—tall, slender, 
exquisitely beautiful. Never had he seen so 
lovely a face, and yet—yes, it hung, painted 
by Raffaelle’s hand, “My Psyche” of the 
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Roman palace. There it was but painted, 
here it stood alive ! 

The face haunted his brain and heart. He 
went back to his wretched room and modelled 
the Psyche in clay; it was the face of the 
young Roman princess, and, for the first 
time, he was contented with his work. It 
meant something for him; it was she. His 
friends who saw it exclaimed with joy; the 
work was a revelation of his genius; they had 
foreseen it, and now the world would own it. 

The clay is soft and plastic, but it has not 
the whiteness and durability of marble; the 
Psyche must be enshrined in marble, and 
the costly block was near at hand. It was 
the artist’s one inheritance, bequeathed from 
his parents—the block in his garden; broken 
glass, herbs, and fragments of artichokes lay 
on it and defaced its surface, but within it 
was white as mountain snow, and worthy to 
enshrine the Psyche. 

One day—the star does not tell us this, for 
it could not see it, but we know it—one day 
an aristocratic group of Roman notabilities 
ent(red the quiet by-street. The carriage 
stc pped before the door, and the occupants 
fe ind their way to the room of the young 
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artist of whom they had heard by chance. 
And who were the distinguished guests? 
It was the “high-born maiden herself who 
stood before him, with her exquisite smile, 
as her father said, ‘‘Why, see; that is your 
very image, as you stand and live!” But 
the marble could not reproduce her smile, 
nor the glance which fell from her clear eyes 
upon the artist’s face. 

‘The Psyche must be executed in marble; 
when the work is completed I will purchase 
it,” said the Roman prince. His voice spoke 
the word of life for the lifeless clay, and the 
cold marble, and the trembling artist. 

A new life entered the lonely workroom; 
joyous talk and eager industry reigned to- 
gether. The morning star watched the pro- 
gress of the work. The clay itself seemed 
to possess a soul since she had gazed upon 
it. 

‘‘Now I know what life is,” said the artist. 
‘“‘ Life is love; it is the glorious outpouring 
of one’s whole being into the beautiful. What 
the others call enjoyment is but for a mo- 
ment; it is only the froth upon the intoxi- 
cating dregs, and not the pure, rich wine 
that gives strength and life.” 
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The marble block was brought into the 
workroom, measured, chiselled, and sawn,’ 
The mechanical part was quickly done, and 
the stone, day by day, was transformed into 
the likeness of the Psyche, of the lovely 
maiden. The heavy marble became living, 
floating, graceful—a fair, sweet Psyche, with 
her innocent smile, just as she was mirrored 
in the artist’s heart. 

The star of dawn knew well what was pass- 
ing in the young man’s heart, understood the 
flush on his cheeks and the fire in his eye, 
while he gave forth the ideal within him. 

‘‘You are a master equal to the Greeks 
of old,” cried his friends. ‘* The whole world 
will admire your Psyche.” 

‘‘ My Psyche,” he repeated. ‘Mine. Yes; 
she must be mine. I, too, am an artist like 
the masters of old. God has ennobled me 
with the divine gift of genius.” 

He knelt down with tears of thanksgiving; 
but, rising, forgot God for the Psyche who 
stood there moulded in drifting snow just 
flushed with dawn. 

And now he was to see the living Psyche, 
she whose words rang like music in his soul. 
He went to the princely palace with the 
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news that the Psyche was finished. He 
passed through the open courtyard where 
the water splashed from the dolphins’ mouths 
into the marble basin, where the white flowers 
bloomed and the roses breathed out richest 
fragrance. He entered the great hall, which 
was hung with pictures and ancestral shields. 
Haughty servants lounged about on the 
carved benches as if they were the masters 
of the house. The artist gave his message, 
and they led him up the soft carpets of the 
marblé staircase. He passed between rows 
of statues, across mosaic floors, and through 
richly-furnished rooms. The splendour op- 
pressed him, but when the prince received 
him with a cordial, kindly greeting his 
courage revived. He was told that the 
signorina wished to see and thank him, and 
he followed the servant into the lovely room 
of which her beauty was the highest charm. 

She spoke to him, and no chanted miserere 
had such power to touch the heart and raise | 
the soul. 

He raised her hand to his lips; no rose- 
leaf was softer, but from its touch a fire 
thrilled through his frame. Words flowed 
from his lips; he knew not what he said, 
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Is the crater conscious of its burning lava? 
He confessed his love. She stood amazed, 
indignant, outraged; with a shiver, she drew 
back her hand, as if it had met the touch of 
some base reptile. Her cheeks glowed, her 
eyes gleamed black as night. 

‘“ Madman!” she cried. ‘‘ Leave me— 
away!” She turned from him, and her face 
wore the stern beauty of a Medusa. 

Half lifeless, the artist rushed to his house; 
he woke from his stunned trance in frenzied 
madness, seized his hammer, and swung it 
over the marble form. His friend Angelo 
rushed in and caught his arm in a firm grasp. 

‘Are you mad?” he cried. ‘ What would 
you do?” 

They wrestled together. Angelo was the 
stronger, and the artist sank down, faint and 
breathless, on his couch. | 

‘‘What has happened?” said Angelo. 
‘Speak! Collect yourself.” . 

But what could he say? Angelo tried vainly 
to understand his broken exclamations, 

‘It is your solitary dreaming that is killing 
you,” said Angelo. ‘Be a man, as we are. 
Live no longer in an ideal world. A draught 
of wine will still your nerves, and a lovely 
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girl shall be your physician. The maiden of 
the Campagna is as lovely as any princess 
in a marble palace. Follow me; I will be 
your guide. The time will come when you 
are old, and then you will lie by like a 
withered leaf. Enjoy your youth, and follow 
me.” 

He drew him from the room. Fire glowed 
in the artist’s veins; he felt a wild desire to 
escape from himself, to lose his own identity, 
and he followed Angelo. In a remote part 
of the city is an osteria much frequented by 
students ; yellow citrons, with their dark, glossy 
leaves, hide the ancient walls; the osteria 
itself looked like a cave in the ruins; a lamp 
burned before an image of the Virgin; a bright 
fire blazed on the hearth—all was being made 
ready for a supper, and the tables were spread 
out of doors under the citron trees. 

The two friends were received with acclama- 
tion; the wine was passed round freely, songs 
arose, to the tinkling chime of the guitar. 
At the first note of the saliarella two young 
Roman girls joined in the dance like beauti- 
ful bacchantes. No Psyches these, no deli- 
cate roses; but hardy, glowing carnations. 

Even after sunset the day was hot; there 
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was fire in the blood, fire in the wine, fire in- 
every glance. The air glowed with crimson 
and gold, and life borrowed its bright colouring. 

“At last you have joined us. Let yourself 
drift with the stream.” 

‘You are right,” said the artist. ‘I have 
been a fool. Man belongs to realities and 
not to dreams.” 

The young men left the gstervia, with song 
and music; the maidens of the Campagna 
came with them. 

In Angelo’s room, strewn with coloured 
sketches, scattered folios, and glowing pictures, 
the voices sounded fainter, but not less joyous. 
Around lay many a likeness of the beautiful 
Roman girls; but none were so beautiful as 
the living forms. The six-branched candelabra 
shone from all its tapers, and the human form 
won the glory of the gods of old. 

‘Apollo! Jupiter! I am lifted to your : 
heaven. I feel that the blossom of life opens 
now for the first time in my heart!” 

Yes, the blossom opened wide, snapped, and 
fell. A deadly vapour rose from its calyx, 
blinding the eyes, overpowering the reason; 
the firework of the senses died out and dark- 
ness took its place. 
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The artist was once more in his own room; 
he sat down upon his couch and tried to 
collect his thoughts. ‘‘ Shame!” was the cry 
that passed his lips and echoed in the depths 
of his heart. He buried his face in his pillow, 
his thoughts became confused, and he fell 
asleep. 

In the early morning he started up and 
questioned his memory again. What had hap- 
pened? Had he been dreaming? Was her 
visit, his presence at the osteria, the evening 
with the maidens of the Campagna—was it 
alla dream? No, it was the reality which he 
had never known before. 

The clear star glowed in the purple light, 
its rays fell upon him and on the marble 
Psyche; he shivered as his eyes fell on the 
immortal work, his glance seemed a profana- 
tion. He threw a veil over the statue; once 
more he went to uncover it, but he refrained; 
he had no strength to look upon his work. 

Silent, gloomy, and self-absorbed, he sat 
alone the whole day through, conscious of 
nothing that passed without; none knowing 
what thoughts were stirring in his heart. 

Days, weeks passed away; the nights were 
the longest. One morning the glittering star 
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‘saw him rise from his couch shaking with 

* fever; he staggered to the marble statue, drew 
‘back the veil, and then, almost fainting under . 
the load, bore the statue to the garden. In 
the shadow stood an old dried-up well; in 
this he let fall the Psyche, and covered it 
with earth, dried wood, and nettles. 

‘¢ Leave me! away!” was his short epitaph. 

The star saw it in the rosy air, and its 
rays trembled on two large tears which coursed 
down the artist’s deathly-pale cheeks. His 
friends gathered round his sick bed and said 
that he was stricken for death. 

Brother Ignatius from the neighbouring con- 
vent visited him as friend and physician; he 
brought to him the consolations of religion, 
spoke of the peace of the Church, of human 
sin, and of the grace of God. His words fell 
like glowing sunbeams on humid soil; they 
rose in misty clouds and vapours, and through 
the floating veil the artist looked down on 
human life. His aims had all been falsehoods 
and delusion. Art was a sorceress who leads 
men into vain glory and sinful passion, and 
wraps them round with lies, She still speaks 
with the voice of the serpent, ‘‘ Eat, and ye 
shall be as gods.” 
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. For the first time in his life he seemed to 
catch a glimpse of the way of truth and peace. 
In the Church was light and strength, in the 
monk’s cell was the peace which leads men 
through time to eternity. 

Brother Ignatius seconded these thoughts 
and upheld him in his resolution. The world- 
ling became the servant of the Church; the 
young artist renounced the world and entered 
the cloister. 

The brothers welcomed him kindly, and his 
initiation was like a festival day. He saw the 
light of heaven stream from the sacred pic- 
tures within the church. 

And when he stood at sunset looking 
through the grating of his little cell, and saw 
below him the eternal city, with its ruined 
temples, its death-stricken Coliseum, in its 
spring-like beauty of evergreens, roses, and 
acacias, he felt moved to his inmost heart. 
The open, desolate Campagna, the waving 
palm trees, the orange and citron groves, the 
distant gleam of the blue mountains crowned 
with snow, all seemed painted in the clear air, 
blending in one vision of beauty, filled with 
peace—a lovely dream. Yes, life was a dream; 
and dreams can last for hours; but the monk’s 
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life is reckoned by days and months and 
weary years, _ 

The sin that makes men vile and miserable 
comes from within, and thé novice found out 
the truth more clearly day by day. What 
fires of evil passion raged within him! What 
a torrent of sin swept through his whole 
being! He macerated his body, but the 
disease lay deeper than his penances could 
reach. His very efforts for good twisted and 
writhed like the serpent of old, now bidding 
him presume on the offer of free forgiveness, 
now filling him with self-righteous thoughts of 
his greatness as a son of the Church. 

Years passed away, and one day the monk 
met Angelo face to face. 

‘“ Man!” cried Angelo; ‘is it really you? 
And are you happy? No: for you have sinned 
against God’s gift of genius, and squandered 
away your talent. Read the parable of the 
ten talents. What have you gained in your 
new life? A dreamer from first to last, you 
have now woven for yourself a religion of 
dreams.” 

‘Leave me, thou tempter!” cried the 
monk, turning away. 

‘“ Thave seen a messenger from the evil 
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one,” said the monk to himself. ‘I once 
gave him my finger and he took my whole 
hand. No!” he continued, with a sigh; ‘‘the 
evil is within me, within us all; and yet we 
walk the world, with unabashed face, seeking 
enjoyment! I seek my well being in the con- 
solations of religion—can they be nothing but 
consolations? If all around me here is false 
as the world I have left—illusions like the 
glow of sunset and the vapoury blue of the 
distant mountains which changes to bare, 
cold stone when one has followed it to its 
source! Eternity! measureless, silent ocean 
beckoning us on with mysterious voices, filling 
us with longings till we plunge into it, sink 
into its mocking depths, and cease to be. 
Illusions! Leave me—away !” 

Tearless and self-absorbed, he sank upon 
his knees—to whom? Not to his God; it was 
but the habit of long years which made him 
kneel. 

The deeper he looked within the blacker 
grew the darkness, He found nothing to 
which he could cling. ‘To have lost my life 
in vain!” he cried. The thought grew like a 
snowball, crushed him, and left him dead, 

‘‘I can trust no one with the worm that 
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gnaws within me; from the day my secret es- 
capes me, I am in the power of another man.” 
' The divine power within him stroye and 
struggled. 

*¢Oh, God, be merciful!” he cried, in his 
despair; ‘‘I have despised Thy gifts and left 
my mission unfulfilled. The Psyche in my 
breast shall be buried like that other Psyche, 
my best life-work, and she will never rise from 
her grave.” The morning star shone in the 
clear air; the star which shall doubtless {fail 
and die while the soul learns and lives; its 
rays traced upon the white convent walls no 
word of God’s mercy or of the loving joy of 
a believing heart. 

‘‘ My spirit within me—can it live a con- 
scious life for ever? Can the Incomprehensible 
come to pass? Ah, yes! for my whole life 
is incomprehensible. ‘Thou, O Lord, art in. 
comprehensible. Thy universe is one great 
miracle of power and love.” 

His eyes gleamed bright and closed in 
death. The sound of the church bell was 
the last earthly sound above -him; he was 
buried in earth which had been brought from 
Jerusalem and was mingled with the dust 
of the saints. 
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After long years they dug out his skeleton . 
and dressed it in the habit of his order; a 
rosary was placed in its fingers, and it was 
set up among the long row of dead monks 
whose skeletons filled the convent vaults. 

Years rolled on. 

The helpless bones fell to the earth; the 
skulls were piled up in heaps before the 
church, where they formed an outer wall. 

The burning sun shone down upon his skull 
among the rest; no one knew its name or his- 
tory. A lizard darted through the chambers 
of the brain where once great thoughts and 
lovely fancies had reigned. The lizard sprang 
away, and the skull fell into dust. 

Centuries had gone by. 

The morning star shone fair as ever through 
the circling years; the air gleamed rosy red, 
and trembled with dewy freshness. 

In a place which once had been a narrow 
lane there stood a convent of nuns. One of 
the sisters had died and was about to be 
buried in the garden. The spade struck against 
a stone, the stone gleamed white as marble, 
a fair, rounded shoulder came to light. And 
then the spade was plied more carefully, a 
graceful head, and fluttering butterfly wings 
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appeared above the surface. From the grave 
in which the young nun was to be buried a 
lovely Psyche, wrought in the purest marble, 
was lifted into the dewy, rose-tinged light of 
day. 

‘‘The work is perfect; it is a creation of 
the best days of art,” said all who saw it. 
Who could the master be? No one could 
tell. None knew but the glittering star; the 
star who had seen his whole life, its strength 
and weakness, who knew that he was but a 
man, long since dead and crumbled into dust; 
but the outcoming of his best efforts, the work 
that bore witness to the divine power within, 
to the Psyche that is immortal—the glorious 
marble Psyche still lived to be the wonder 
of a world! 

The morning star poured down its golden 
rays through the rosy air upon the Psyche, 
and upon the wondering eyes which gazed 
upon it and saw the soul wrought in marble. 
| All that is earthly fades and is forgotten; 
all that is heavenly lives on in fame; and 
when fame itself dies away, the Psyche lives 
for ever. 
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Skewer, 
I. 


E had & most sumptuous dinner 
AY: yesterday,” said an old mouse of the 

female sex to one who had not been 
present at the festivity. ‘I sat number 
twenty-one from the king; that was not at 
all a bad place. Should you like to know 
fhe bill of fare? The courses were admir- 
ably arranged: thouldy bread, bacon rind, 
tallow candle, and sausage; and then the 
same dishes were again in the same order, 
It was as good as having two meals. Agree- 
able cordiality and genial nonsense prevailed, 
as is befitting in a family circle. Nothing 
whatever was left on the table, except a 
sausage skewer, and on that the conversation 
happened to fall. Mention was made of the 
saying, ‘Soup made of sausage skins,’ or, as 
some people render it, ‘Soup made out of 
a sausage skewer;’ every one had heard the 
saying, but no one had tasted the soup, 
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much less made any of it. A charming toast 
was given in honour of the inventor. ‘ May 
he be appointed guardian of the poor!’ 
Was not that witty? And the king said that 
whichever of the young female mice could 
prepare the soup in the most savoury manner 
should be his queen, and ‘he granted a year 
and a day’s time for study.” 

‘* That was not amiss,” said the second 
mouse; ‘but how is the soup made?” 

‘’Oh, yes; I dare say! That is what we 
all asked, old and young. Every one wanted 
to be queen; but there were not many who 
could face the thought of the journey out into 
the wide world, and it would certainly be 
necessary to take one. It is not every one’s 
affair to leave her family circle; cheese par- 
ing and bacon rind are not met with every 
day when one is from home; one has to 
suffer hunger, and, not improbably, to be 
eaten up alive by a cat.” 

It was doubtless such considerations as 
these which deterred the majority of young 
mice from going out into the world to collect 
knowledge: Only four could be found who 
were willing to undertake the journey. They 
were poor, but young and brisk; each one 
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wished to go to a different quarter of the 
globe from the others, for then it would be 
seen to which of them fortune was favour- 
able. Each mouse took with her a sausage 
skewer, to remind her of the object of her 
journey, and to be her pilgrim’s staff. 

They started at the beginning of May, and 
did not return till the May of the following 
year—three of them, that is, for the fourth 
neither came herself nor sent a message. 

‘¢ The brightest of festivals is never quite 
without a cloud,” said the king of the mice 
when the day arrived. Invitations had been 
sent out to all the mice for miles round; 
they met in the kitchen, and the three mice 
who had travelled stood in a row apart; in 
the place set aside for the fourth mouse 
stood a sausage skewer hung with crape. 
No one ventured to give an opinion until 
the mouse king had said what was fitting to 
be said. 

We shall hear. 








II. Wat tHE First Lirtrte Movust HAD 
SEEN AND LEARNT ON HER TRAVELS. 


‘When I first started out into the wide 
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world,” said the little mouse, ‘I thought, as 
many do at my age, that I possessed all the 
knowledge in the universe; but I was mis- 
taken; it takes a long time to attain to that. 
I went to sea in a ship which was bound for 
the North. I had been told that the ship’s 
cook was a good manager; but there is no 
merit in that when one has stores of pickled 
pork and mouldy flour. One lives luxu- 
riously, but it is not the place where one 
can learn to make soup out of a sausage 
skewer. We sailed on for many days and 
nights, the ship lurched frightfully, and we 
did not escape without many a wetting, but 
at last we reached the place to which we 
were going, and I left the vessel. It was 
in the far North. 

“It is really curious to leave one’s house- 
hold nook, to go in a ship which soon becomes 
a nook of itself, and then suddenly to find 
exeself hundreds of miles away, in strange 
scenes and among strange faces. I saw great, 
trackless forests of birch and pine, the fra- 
grance was sc strong that I sneezed—I 
thought of sausage. And there were deep 
lakes, clear when you looked closely into them, 
but seen from a distance, black as ink. White 
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swans rested on them, so motionless that I 
took them for foam, but when they flew I 
knew them in a moment; they belong to the 
goose family; it is always useless for people 
to try and disavow their connections. I kept 
to my own kindred, and associated only with 
‘wood and field mice: they are extremely igno- 
rant, especially in all that regards cookery, 
and it was that which I was most anxious to 
learn. The expression, ‘Soup made out 
of a sausage skewer,’ was utterly unknown to 
them; and the assurance that it could actually 
be mdde created the greatest astonishment and 
excitement among them. The news flew from 
mouth to mouth, and I felt very dispirited as 
to the success of my mission. I little thought 
that I was to be initiated in the process that 
very night. It was the middle of summer, 
and the mice said that was why the wood smelt 
so stfong and the lakes looked so dark and 
clear, with their white, floating swans. 

‘On the outskirts of the wood was a small 
group of cottages, and a maypole, as tall as 
the mdst of a ship, stood wreathed with 
flowers. Lads and lasses were dancing round 
it to the tones of a violin; the merriment 
was carried on till after the moon had risen; 
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but I took no part in it. What has a young 
mouse to do with maypole dancing? Isat 
alone on the soft moss and held my sausage 
skewer. The moon shone brightest on to a 
spot where a tree stood overgrown with the 
finest moss, as fine, I may venture to say, as 
the skin of his majesty; but the moss was 
green, a very soothing colour for the eyes. 

‘On a sudden there appeared a crowd of 
the prettiest little people I ever saw, they 
looked like human beings, but much better 
proportioned, ard they were dressed in the 
petals of flowers trimmed with gnats’ wings; 
it did not look at all amiss. It seemed to 
me, from their movements, that they were 
looking for something, I hardly knew what; 
but at last they came up to me, and their 
feader said, pointing to my sausage skewer, 
‘That is the very thing we want, it is pointed 
and just made on purpose.’ 

‘*¢ Borrow you may, but keep you may not,’ 
I said. 

““¢No; not keep it,’ they cried. I loosed 
the skewer, and they danced away with it to 
a patch of grass, and stuck it in the earth. 
They wanted to have a maypole also, and 
how they did decorate it to be sure | 
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) ‘* Little spiders spun it round with gold 
thread, and hung it with glittering scarfs and 
banners so white, in the moonlight, that my 
eyes were quite dazzled. They took colours 
from the butterflies’ wings and sprinkled them 
over it; they powdered it with flowers and 
diamonds. I did not know my skewer; there 
was not such another maypole in the world. 
And then there came up the whole elfin tribe, 
the most delicate little creatures possible. 
They invited me to look on at the revels 
from a certain distance, for I was too large 
for them. 

‘Then the music began. It was like a 
chime of glass bells, so full and clear that I 
thought the swans were singing; then I 
seemed to hear the voice of the thrush and 
the cuckoo, and at last the sound of the whole 
forest. Voices of children, of bells, and of 
birds; the loveliest melodies, and they all 
came out of the elfins’ maypole that was my 
sausage skewer. I could not have believed 
that so much could be drawn from a skewer; 
but it depends on the hands into which it falls. 
I was touched; I wept as a young mouse can 
weep—tears of joy. The night was very 
short, as it is up there just at that time. In 
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the early dawn the fresh breeze rippled the 
surface of the lakes; the waving garlands, the 
hanging bridges, and airy balustrades all dis- 
appeared. Six elves brought my sausage 
skewer back to me, and asked me if there 
was any wish that I should like to be granted. 
I immediately begged them to tell me how to 
make soup out of a sausage skewer. 

‘¢¢ Why, I should think you know by this 
time,’ said their leader. ‘You saw us do it 
last night; I dare say you hardly knew your 
skewer again.’ 

“¢ That is the way they take it,’ I thought 
to myself; and then I told them plainly what 
was the object of my journey and what I 
hoped would be my reward on my return. 
‘Of what use is it to my king and country,’ 
I said, ‘that I have seen your enjoyment? 
I cannot shake the skewer, and say, ‘‘ This is 
the way it is made, and here comes the soup.” 
Soup like that could only be tolerated when 
every one had eaten as much as they possibly 
could.’ 

' «Then the elf dipped his finger in the cup 
of a blue violet, and said to me, ‘See here. J 
touch your pilgrim staff, and when you return 
home, place it upon the heart of your king, 
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and it will be covered with violets, even in 
the coldest winter time. And now] think I 
have given you something to take home with 
you, and a little more too.’” The little mouse 
held the staff upon the king’s heart, and it 
became a wreath of beautiful violets; the per- 
fume was so strong that the king ordered the 
mice who stood nearest to the fire to put 
their tails between the bars, so that there 
might be asmell of burnt hair, for the scent 
of the violets was intolerable, it was not the 
kind of fragrance one cared for. 

‘ But what did you say about ‘more?’” 
said the mouse king. 

“Ah, yes,” said the little mouse. ‘It is, I 
believe, what is called an effect.” She turned 
the skewer round, and behold every flower 
had disappeared; nothing was to be seen but 
the bare wood! She raised it in her hand as 
the conductor lifts his bdton. ‘ Violets, the 
elf told me, are for the smell and touch; but 
something must be left for the hearing and 
the taste.” The little mouse then began to 
beat time, and a burst of music was heard, 
not like that listened to by the elves in the 
forest, but such as one hears in the kitchen. 
It was a cooking and boiling and simmering, 
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as if the wind were sighing through every pot 
and pan, and making them all boil over. The 
shovel rang against the frying-pan, and then 
came a lull, through which one heard the 
faint singing of the tea-kettle; it was admi- 
rably done. Then the little pot boiled and the 
great pot boiled, and neither of them cared for 
the other; there seemed no rhyme nor reason 
in the pots. The mouse waved her baton 
more wildly; the bubbles rose up, the pots 
boiled over, the wind rusned down the chim- 
ney—the tumult was terrible, and the mouse 
dropped the skewer. 

“That is a difficult recipe,” said the king; 
‘‘is not the soup coming soon?” 

‘That is all,’ said the little mouse, with 
a bow. 

“All?” cried the king. ‘Then we should 
be glad to hear what the second mouse has 
to say.” 





III. Wart tHe Seconp LitrtrLteE MousE HApD 
To SAY. 


‘©] was born in the palace library,” said 
the second mouse; ‘neither my family nor 
myself have had the good fortune to reach 
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the dining-room, far less the larder; it was 
not till I set out on my travels that I saw I 
must confess that we often suffered from 
hunger in the library; on the other hand, 
we gained much useful information. The 
rumour of the prize offered by the king to 
whomsoever should find out the best way of 
making soup out of a sausage skewer pene- 
trated even to us; and my old grandmother 
produced a manuscript which she could not 
read herself, but which she had heard read 
aloud. In this manuscript occurred these 
words: ‘When one is a poet, one can make 
soup out of a sausage skewer.’ My grand- 
mother asked me if I was a poet. I felt my 
self blameless in that respect, and told her so. 
She then said that I must go out and become 
one. I asked her what was required for the 
purpose, because it seemed as difficult to me 
to find out that as to find the recipe for the 
soup itself. My grandmother had heard much 
reading aloud, and she immediately answered, 
‘Three things—Sense, Fancy, and Feeling. 
If you have these, you are a poet, and then 
the soup-making will be a trifle to you.’ 

‘sl went away to the West in order that 
I might become a poet. 
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“Sense is the principal thing. |] knew 
that, and therefore I went in search of it 
first. Now, where could I find it? {Go to 
the ant and learn wisdom.’ It was a great 
Jewish king who said that, I had heard jt re- 
peated in the library. Naturally, I never 
slackened my pace till I reached the first 
anthill, and there J] kept on the watch to learn 
wisdom. 

“The ants are a most respectable nation. 
They are common sense in person. With 
them everything is like a sum, with answer 
and proof complete. Work, and lay eggs, 
they say; and then you work for the present 
and the future also, and they practise their 
own precept. They are divided into clean 
and dirty ants, and are numbered according 
to their rank. The queen is number one; 
her opinion is always right, she possesses all 
the wisdom of the world, and it was import- 
ant for me to know that. She spoke of 
everything, and so wisely, that it seemed to 
me mere nonsense. She said that her anthill 
was the highest thing in the world, and yet 
there was a tree close by which was much 
higher; no one could deny it, so it was never 
mentioned. One evening an ant lost her 
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way on this tree and travelled up it, not to 
the top indeed, but still higher than any ant 
had been before. When she returned home 
she spoke of the higher view to which she 
had reached on her travels, but her remarks 
were considered insulting to the community, 
and she was condemned to wear a muzzle, 
and to perpetual solitude. But a short time 
after another ant climbed the tree and made 
the same discoveries; on her return she 
spoke of it, but vaguely and allegorically, 
as people say, and therefore, as she was a 
respectable ant, and one of the clean ones, 
every one believed her; and at her death an 
egg-shell was erected over her grave, as a 
monument, in token of her learning and 
research. I saw,” continued the little mouse, 
‘that the ants ran about carrying their eggs 
on their backs; if one dropped an egg, she 
gave herself a great deal of trouble in try- 
ing to pick it up. Then the others would 
try to help her till they nearly lost their own 
eggs, on which they immediately left off, 
saying that ‘Charity begins at home.’ Thus, 
as the queen said, they exhibited both feel- 
ing and sense. ‘Sense,’ continued her 
majesty, ‘should be the prominent quality in 
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us all, I have it myself in an eminent 
degree.’ She raised herself on-her hind-legs, 
it was impossible to mistake her. I ran 
forward and swallowed her. ‘Go to the ants 
and learn wisdom.’ So I had done. I had 
swallowed the queen. 

‘<I now went nearer to the above-mentioned 
tree; it was an oak, with a tall trunk and 
wide-spread crown. I knew that it was very 
old, and that it was inhabited by a nymph or 
dryad, who is born with the tree and dies 
with it. I had learned all this in the library; 
and now I beheld both an oak and a dryad. 
The nymph gave a loud scream when she 
saw me, for, like most young women, she 
was extremely frightened at mice. She had 
more reason to be frightened than most of 
her sex have, for I could have gnawed 
through the tree on which her life depended. 
I spoke to the nymph gently and earnestly; 
she took courage, lifted me up in her white 
hand, and told me that I should have one of 
the two things I was seeking that very 
evening. She told me that Phantastes, 
another name for Fancy, was her great 
‘friend; he was beautiful as the god of love, 
and spent many an hour under her leafy 
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branches. He called the nymph his dryad 
and the oak his tree; the tree after his own 
heart; for the gnarled roots sank deep into 
the ground, and the crown rose high toward 
heaven, learning to know the keen wind, the 
hot sun, and the drifting snow, as_ they 
should be known. 

‘“¢ Yes,’ continued the dryad, ‘the birds 
sing among the leaves and tell stories of the 
lands through which they fly; the stork has 
built a nest on one withered branch, so that 
we hear a little about the Pyramids. All that 
pleases Phantastes, but he is not satisfied 
till I have told him all the history of my life. 
I go back to my earliest childhood, when the 
tree was so small that a nettle overshadowed 
it, and tell him all that has passed between 
that time and this. Sit down under the tree 
and be ready when Phantastes comes; if you 
can pluck one feather from his wing you have 
enough, no poet can have a better gift.’ 

° «‘ Phantastes came, the feather was pulled 
out, and I got it,” said the little mouse. “I 
soaked it in water till it was soft; it was very 
indigestible even then, but I nibbled it up at 
last. It is quite easy to gnaw oneself into a 
poet. I had now two of the things I wanted, 
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tlie third wis yet to come. The sense and 
fanhty I had swallowed told me where to get 
the third, and that was in the library. It 
ippears that a rhan has written some romances 
of purpose to ease feople of their superfluous 
tedrs; the books ate a kind of sponge which 
suck up fine feelings. I remembered sdme 
of these books; they looked well-thumbed 
and very greasy, they must have imbibed an 
ocean of sentiment. 

“I hastened back to the library and im- 
mediately devoured a whole romance—the soft 
part, that is, the crust or binding I left. 
When I had eaten that and one more I felt 
a kind of commotion in my inside; I began 
a third, and then I was a poet. I said so to 
myself, and I say so to every one else. I 
siiffered from head-ache and _ stomach-ache, 
and I kridw riot what aches besides. I began 
to consider how all my acquirements could 
be used in making soup out of a sausage 
skewer; I thought over everything I had ever 
heard in reference to sausage skewers; stories 
of chips, sticks, shavings, and pegs recurred 
to miy memory. The ait queen had a fund 
of comiioh-derise; and I thought of the mdn 
who put d chib if his mouth and at once 
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becaitle invisible; 1 thotgtit of cribbage pegs, 
washerwomah’s pégs! ‘Sticking at nothing,’ 
‘Bredking the stick acfoss any one’s back,’ 
arid every kind of saying in any way con- 
nected with skewers, sticks, and pegs. My 
thoughts all turned to skewers, sticks, and 
pegs. Endless poems and stories can be 
made out of them when one is a poet, as I 
am: I have gnawed myself into one; and I 
shall be able to present your majesty every 
day of the week, with a chip, that is a poem. 
That is my soup.” 

ss Let us hear what the third has to say,” 
said the mouse king. 

‘’ Peep, peep!” was heard at the kitchen 
door; and a little mouse—it was the fourth 
of the mice who had tried for the prize and 
who was believed to be dead—darted in like 
an arrow; She tore down the sausage skewer 
with the black crape; she had been travelling 
day and night by rail, in the luggage van, 
whenever she had an opportunity, and yet 
she was almost too late. She rushed for- 
ward, looking very much flurried; she had 
fost her skewer, but not hér tongtie, for she 
immediately began to speak as if they were 
J] waiting for her and meant to hear no ong 
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else, as if nothing else in the world was of 
any consequence. She appeared so unex- 
pectedly and spoke so fast that no one had 
time to stop her or say a word till she had 
had her say. Let us hear what she said. 


IV. Wuart THE FourtH LitrLze Movusz, wHo 
Spoke BEFORE THE THIRD, HAD TO TELL. 


“I betook myself at once to the great city,” 
she said; “the name has escaped me; I 
have a bad memory for names. From the 
railway I was taken, with some contraband 
goods, to the prison, and, once there, I ran 
into the turnkey’s lodge. The turnkey was 
talking about his prisoners, especially about 
one of them who was under arrest for having 
spoken some rash words which had been 
commented on, and written down, and made 
notes of. ‘The whole business,’ said the turn- 
key, ‘is nothing but soup made out of a 
sausage skewer; but, unluckily, the soup may 
cost him his head.’ This aroused my sym- 
pathy for the prisoner,’’ said the little mouse; 
‘¢T took my opportunity and slipped into the 
cell; there is a mouse-hole behind every 
closed door. The prisoner looked pale, he 
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had a long beard and large, bright eyes. 
The lamp flickered and smoked, but it could 
scarcely make the walls blacker than they 
were already. The prisoner scratched verses 
and pictures on the black ground; I did not 
read them. I think he was suffering from 
dullness, for I found myself quite a_ wel- 
come guest. He enticed me with crumbs of 
bread, whistling, and kind words, and seemed 
pleased when I put confidence in him. We 
grew fast friends, he shared his food with 
me, bread and sausage; I lived in clover, 
but it was more for the sake of his society 
than of his food that I lingered. He let me 
walk on his hand and arm and beard, calling 
me his little friend. I began to be sincerely 
attached to him; that kind of sentiment is 
generally mutual. I forgot what had brought 
me out into the world—forgot my pilgrim 
staff, and let it fall into a crack of the floor, 
where it still lies. I wished to remain where 
I was, for if I had gone away the poor prisoner 
would have had no one—and that is too little 
—in this world. I stayed, but he did not. 
He spoke to me very mournfully, for the last 
time, gave me twice as much bread and 
cheese as usual, kissed his hand to me, and 
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went away. He never came back, I do not 
know his history. ‘It is all soup made out’ 
of a sausage skewer,’ the turnkey said. I 
went out into his lodge and was well punished 
for having trusted him. 

‘“ He put me into a trap, a perfect tread- 
mill—you run and run and never get any 
forwarder. It is horrible. The turnkey’s little 
gtatz.ichild was a sweet little girl, with laugh- 
ing eyes and lips, and hair like spun gold. 
‘Poor little mouse!’ she said, looking into 
my cage. She pulled out the iron bar, and 
I sprang on to the window sill and then into 
the spouting. ‘Free! free!’ Icried. I thought 
of nothing else, not even of the object of 
my journey. 

‘It was dark; the night drew on. I took 
up my abode in an old tower; no one lived 
there but a watchman and an owl. I trusted 
neither of them, least of all the owl. Owls 
are like cats, and have the bad habit of 
eating mice; but one may be mistaken some- 
times, and so I found. She was a respect- 
able, well-informed owl; and knew as much 
as I did, far more than the watchman. The 
young owls made a great to-do about every 
trifle, but the sharpest words she ever said 
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to them were, ‘Don’t make soup out of a 
sausage skewer!’ Her indulgence and gentle- 
ness inspired me with so much confidence 
that I looked out of my crack and uttered a 
faint squeak. This pleased the owl so much 
that she took me under her protection, and 
declared that no one should do me any 
harm, she would keep me for her own eating 
in the winter when provisions ran short. 

‘She was clever in everything. She told 
me that the watchman could only blow 
through the horn that hangs at his side. 
He is.very proud of it, and takes himself for 
‘an owl in the turret,’ she said; ‘but it is 
a poor performance—soup made out of a 
sausage skewer.’ I then begged the owl 
to give me the recipe for this soup. ‘Soup 
made out of a sausage skewer,’ she answered, 
‘is only an expression used by human beings. 
It means many different things. Every one 
understands it in his own way and believes 
himself to be in the right. In reality, it is 
nothing at all.’ 

‘6¢ Nothing!’ The word struck me. Truth 
igs not always agreeable, but it must go before 
all. The old owl said the same. I thought 
over the matter, and saw that if I brought 
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that home which goes before all, I should 
bring home far more than soup made out of 
a sausage skewer. And so I hurried home 
to bring that which is highest and best of all, 
the truth. We mice are an enlightened people, 
and our king is in advance of us all. He is 
capable of choosing me for his queen, for the 
truth’s sake.” 

‘Your truth is a lie,” said the third mouse, 
who had not been allowed time to speak; ‘I 
can make the soup, and I am going to do 
60.” 





V. How THE Soup was MADE. 


«J have not been from home,” said the 
third mouse. ‘‘I stayed where I was, which 
is the most sensible thing to do. There is 
nothing to be gained by travelling; every- 
thing can be obtained just as well here. I 
stayed. I have not gained my recipe from 
supernatural beings, neither have I eaten it, 
nor learnt it from an owl. I have found it 
out by my own thought. Be so kind as to 
put the pot on to the fire. Thank you. 
Now pour in some water—dquite full, to the 
very brim. That will do. Now make up the 
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fire; let the water boil quickly; it must boil 
over and over, and be kept at boiling point. 
Now throw in the skewer. And now, if his 
majesty will deign to stir up the soup with 
the end of his tail, that is all that is required. 
The longer it is stirred the richer the soup 
will be; no seasoning is necessary, nothing 
but constant stirring. It is not an expensive 
soup.” 

‘¢Cannot some one else stir it?” said the 
king. 

‘““No,” said the mouse; “the virtue lies in 
the king’s tail alone.” 

The water seethed and bubbled. The mouse 
king approached the hearth; it looked very 
dangerous. He stretched out his tail as the 
mice do when they dip their tails in the 
cream-jug and lick them afterwards, but this 
time his tail got no farther than the hot steam 
from the pot. The king sprang hastily down. 
‘*Of course you shall be my queen,” he said; 
‘there is no doubt about that. As to the 
soup, it can stand over till our golden wed- 
ding, this time fifty years, when it can be given 
to the poor of my realm, that they may have 
something by which to remember the occasion.” 

The wedding was celebrated at once; but 
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several of the mice said, as they went home, 
that the soup was not ‘‘Soup made out of a 
Sausage skewer,” after all; it was more like 
‘* Soup made out of a mouse’s tail.” They 
found one or two things to praise in what they 
had heard, but, as a whole, the stories might 
have been better, ‘I should have said so— 
and so—and so.” 

That was their criticism; people are always 
so wise after the event. 

This story spread all over the world ; opinions 
were divided about it, but the story remained 
what it was before. And, indeed, it is always 
the same in great things, as well as in small— 
even in making soup out of a sausage skewer 
one gets no thanks for one’s trouble, 


The Shit Collar, 


HERE was once a fine gentleman 
a whose whole property consisted of a 
bootjack and a hair-brush, but he cer- 

tainly had the finest shirt collar in the world, 
and it is about this shirt collar that we are 
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going to hear a story. He was so old that he 
thought it was high time to marry, and one 
day he found himself in the same wash-tub 
with a garter. 

“Dear me!” said the shirt collar; “I never 
saw anything so slender and delicate, so tender 
and pretty! May I ask your name?” 

“TY shall not tell you,” said the garter. 

“Where do you live when you are at 
home?” said the shirt collar. 

But the garter was bashful, and hardly 
knew how to answer the question. 

‘¢I suppose you are a girdle,” said the shirt 
collar; “a kind of under-girdle. I see that 
you are made for use as well as for ornament, 
my little miss.” 

‘You ought not to speak to me,” said the 
garter; “I am sure I have given you no encou- 
ragement.” 

‘¢Oh, when one is as pretty as you are, it is 
encouragement enough,” said the shirt collar. 

‘¢Go away; do not come so close to me,” 
said the garter; ‘“‘you seem to me to be a 
"man.” 

“I am a fine gentleman,” said the shirt 
collar; ‘*I possess a hair-brush and a_ boot- 
jack.” That was not true. It was his master 
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who owned them both. But the shirt collar 
" was an irreclaimable boaster. 

‘“ Do not come so near to me,” said the 
garter; ‘I am not accustomed to it.” 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense!” said the shirt collar. 
They were taken out of the tub, starched, and 
hung over a chair in the sunshine. Then 
they came upon the ironing board, and up 
came the glowing iron, 

‘¢Ah, Mistress Widow!” said the shirt col- 
lar. ‘Dear Mistress Widow! I am getting 
quite hot. I feel quite another person: all 
my creases are coming out. You are burning 
a hole in me. Ah! I propose to you.” 

“You old rag!" said the iron, passing 
proudly over the collar: she thought she was © 
a steam-engine, and ought to be out on the 
railway drawing a train of carriages. ‘ Rag!” 
she cried. 

The shirt collar was a little frayed out at 
the edges, the scissors were brought out to 
cut off the threads. 

‘¢Qh,” exclaimed the shirt collar, “what a 
splendid dancer! How beautifully you can 
stand on one leg! That is the most charming 
thing I ever saw in my life. There is no 
one in the world who could equal you.” 
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‘I know that,” said the scissors. 

‘¢ You deserve to be a countess,” said the 
shirt collar. ‘I have nothing but a fine 
gentleman, a hair-brush, and a bootjack. I 
wish I had an earldom, for your sake!” 

‘‘ What! is he proposing to me?” cried 
the scissors; and in her anger she gave him 
such a snip that he had to be thrown aside 
as good for nothing. 

‘““[ shall have to propose to the _hair- 
brush,” thought the shirt collar. ‘* What 
beautiful hair you have, my dear young lady!” 
he cried. ‘*Have you never thought about 
becoming engaged yet?”’ 

‘¢Of course I have,” answered the hair- 
brush. ‘Why, I am engaged to the boot- 
jack.” 

‘¢ Indeed!” said the shirt collar. There was 
no one left now to whom he could propose, 
so he began to despise matrimony altogether. 

Time passed on, and the shirt collar came 
into the sack at the parer mill. There were 
a great number of rags, the coarse ones in 
one place and the fine ones in another, as 
they ought to be. They had a great deal to 
relate, but the shirt collar talked the most, 


for he was a dreadful boaster. 
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 T have had endless love affairs,” he said. 
‘They gave me no peace. But I was a fine 
gentleman, stiff as starch, I had a hair- 
brush and a bootjack, which I never used. 
Never shall I forget my first love! She was 
a girdle; the softest, tenderest creature! She 
threw herself into the washing-tub, for love 
of me. And there was a widow who was 
very hot about me, but I neglected her, and 
she fretted herself quite black. It was a 
dancer who gave me this wound; she was 
extremely violent. My own hair-brush was in 
love with me, and lost all her hair from grief. 
Yes, I have gone through a great deal in 
that way; but I grieve most deeply for the 
garter—I mean the girdle—who threw herself 
into the washing-tub. I have a great deal 
to answer for; it is high time that I was 
made into white paper.” 

And he was made into white paper, to- 
gether with all the other rags; and this is 
the very paper on.which this tale is printed. 
It was done on purpose to punish him for 
having gone about boasting so dreadfully 
of things that are not true, Let us take the 
lesson to heart and be warned by his fate; 
for how do we know that we shall not oné 
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day go into the rag-bag and be ground into 
white paper, with our whole history, even 
the most secret parts of it, printed in large 
letters, so that we shall have to go about 
publishing our sing, like the shirt collar? 
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Vhe 
We HE lad was in great trouble; his father 
was ill, and near to death. They two 
were alone in the little room; the lamp 
on the table was almost out, and it was 
late at night. 

‘You have been a good son, John,” said 
the dying father. ‘God will be your guide 
through the world.” He looked at him with 
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loving, tender eyes, and died; it was just as 
if he fell asleep. John wept; he had no 
friend in the world now, neither father nor 
mother, brother nor sister. He knelt by 
the bedside, kissed his dead father’s hand, 
and wept bitter tears. At last his eyes closed 
and he slept, his head resting on the edge of 
the bed. 

He dreamed a strange dream: he saw the 
sun and moon bow before him; he saw his 
father strong and well again, and heard him 
laugh as he used to do when he was glad at 
heart. A beautiful girl, with a golden crown 
upon her shining hair, reached him her 
hand, and his father said, ‘Do you see 
what a bride you have won? She is the 
fairest in all the world.” He awoke, and the 
dream was gone away; his father lay cold and 
dead upon the bed. No one else was near. 

In the following week the dead man was 
buried; John followed close behind the cof- 
fin; he could never again see the good father 
who had loved him so dearly. He heard the 
earth fall heavily on the coffin-lid, watched 
it till the last corner was hidden from sight, 
and then he thought his heart would break. 
A psalm was sung above the grave; the 
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sweet, sacred tones brought the tears into 
John’s eyes; he wept, and his grief was 
lightened. The sun shone down brightly 
through the green trees, as much as to say, 
“You must not grieve. See how beautiful 
heaven is! Your father is there now, pray- 
ing to God that His blessing may rest on 
you always.” 

“TI will try to be good, and then I shall 
meet my father again in heaven,” said John. 
‘How much I shall have to tell him! And 
he will show me the glories of heaven, and 
explain them to me just as he used to teach 
me on earth. Oh, what joy that will be!” 

He pictured the meeting to himself so 
clearly that he smiled, even while the tears 
ran down his cheeks. The little birds in the 
chestnut trees overhead sang ‘‘ Tweet! tweet!’’. 
They were merry, although they had been at 
the funeral; but then they knew that the 
dead man was now in heaven, where he had 
larger wings than theirs, and was happy 
because he had served God on earth. That 
is why they were so glad. John saw them fly 
from the green trees out into the world, and 
he longed to fly with them. He cut a cross 
of wood to place on his fathers grave; and 
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ewhen he brought it in the evening the grave 
was strewn with sand and flowers. Unknown 
friends had done the kindly act, for many loved 
and respected the dead father. 

Early the next morning John tied up his 
little bundle, hid in his waistband his whole 
fortune, which consisted of fifty dollars and 
two silver shillings, and wandered out into 
the world. But first he went into the church- 
yard and said a parting prayer over his 
father's grave. 

Out in the fields where he walked the 
flowers stood fresh and fair in the warm sun- 
shine; they nodded in the wind, as if to say, 
‘‘Welcome to the greenwood! Is it not 
lovely here?” But John looked back once 
more to see the old church where he had 
been baptized as a little child, and whither 
he went, with his father, to service and sang 
his psaims. Above him, through the fret- 
work of the belfry tower, he saw the goblin 
of the steeple, with his little, pointed red cap, 
shading his face with his hand to keep the 
sun out of his eyes. John nodded a good-bye, 
and the little goblin waved his red cap, placed 
his hand on his heart, and kissed his fingers, 
in token of his good wishes for the wanderer. 
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John now began to think of the number of 
beautiful things he should see in the wide 
world, and he walked on farther than he had 
ever been before. He neither knew the places 
through which he passed nor the people 
whom he met. He was in foreign parts for 
the first time. 

The first night he slept on a haycock in the 
fieldd—he had no other bed. But it was 
beautiful, he thought; the king could not 
have a better. The whole field, with the 
brook, for a chamber, the haystacks standing 
sentinel round him, and the blue sky for a 
ceiling ; he did not wish for a lovelier sleep- 
ing-room. ‘The green grass, with its tiny red 
and white flower, was his carpet; the elder 
trees and wild-rose bushes were his flower 
garden; the clear brook was his bath-room ; 
and the green sedge waved to him their good 
morning and good night. The full moon 
served him for a silver lamp hanging from 
the blue ceiling, and there was no fear of its 
setting the curtains on fire. John slept 
soundly, and did not wake till the sun rose 
and the birds sang, ‘‘Good morning! are you 
not up yet?” 

It was Sunday, and the bells were ringing 
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for church, The people came to hear the 
preacher, and John followed them. He sang 
the psalms, and listened to the Word of God; 
it was as if he were at home in his own 
church, kneeling by his father’s side. 

Round the church lay many graves, some 
of them overgrown with long, green grass. 
He thought of his father’s grave, which would 
soon look as neglected as these, since he was 
not there to weed and trim it. He sat down 
and began to weed the graves, set up the 
wooden crosses which had been blown down, 
and lay the wreaths in their places again. 
‘Perhaps some one will do as much for my 
father’s grave,” he thought, ‘“‘since I am not 
there myself.” 

An old beggar was standing by the church- 
yard gate, leaning upon his crutch. John 
gave him his two silver shillings, and then 
went on, happy and contented, into the wide 
world. 

Towards evening a terrible storm came on; 
he hurried to get under shelter, but the dark- 
ness closed round him. At last he reached 
a little church on the top of a solitary hill. 

‘JT will sit down in a corner,” he said, 
going in. ‘I. am tired and need a little 
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rest.” He knelt down, folded his hands, and 
said his evening prayer; and almost hefore 
he knew it he fell asleep and dreamed, while 
the thunder and lightning raged gutside, 

When he awoke it was midnight; the 
storm had passed, and the moon was shin- 
ing on him through the windows. Jn the 
centre of the church there stood an gpen cof- 
fin, in which lay a dead man awaiting burial. 
John was not in the least timid; he had a 
good conscience, and he knew that the dead 
harm nao one. The liying who are wicked 
work harm enough. Two such wicked men 
were standing close by the dead man lying 
in the church; they came to take the helpless 
corpse from the coffin and throw it out before 
the church door. , 

‘Why are you acting thus??? asked John. 
ssIt is a wicked deed. Let him rest, in Jesuy’s 
Name!” 

‘* Nonsense!” said the wicked men. ‘ He 
has cheated us of our due. He owes us 
money; he could not pay, and now he lies 
there dead, and we shall not have a penny. 
We mean to have pur revenge, and he shal] 
He like a dog outside the church door.” 

s‘] have only fifty dollars,” said John; ‘it 
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is my whole inheritance, but I will gladly give 
it you if you will promise me gplemnly to 
leave the poor dead man in peace. I shall be 
able to manage without the money. I have 
healthy and strong limbs, and God will be my 
guide.” : 

“Yes,” said the men, ‘if you will pay his 
debt we will do him no harm, you may rely 
upon it.’ They took the money which he 
gave them, laughed aloud at his good nature, 
and left the church. John laid the corpse 
back in his coffin, folded the dead hands, and 
went on his way, contented, through the dark 
forest. 

Roundabout, where the moon shone through 
the thick trees, he saw the pretty little elves 
at play. They did not mind his presence; 
‘they knew that he was a good, harmless man; 
it is only wicked people who never get a sight 
of the fairies. Some of them were no taller 
than a finger’s breadth. Their long, yellow 
hair was fastened up with golden combs; they 
swung, two and two, on the great dewdrops 
which lay on the leaves and the tall grass; 
sometimes the drops rolled off, and the elves 
fell down among the tall blades of grass, and 
that called forth the laughter and mirth of the 
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little ones. It was charming to see. They 
sang, and John recognized distinctly the pretty 
songs which he had learnt as a boy. Great, 
bright-coloured spiders, with silver crowns on 
their heads, were set to spin suspension 
bridges and palaces from one hedge to 
another; and when the dew shone upon their 
work it glittered in the moonlight like silvery 
glass. So it went on till the sun rose. The 
little elves crept then into the buds of the 
flowers, and the wind seized on their bridges 
and palaces and blew them away like cobwebs 
through the air. 

John had just come out of the wood, and 
a man’s loud voice called, from behind him, 
‘‘ Hallo! comrade, whither are you wander- 
ing?” 

‘‘Out into the wide world,” said John. 
‘‘] have neither father nor mother; I am a 
poor lad, but the Lord will help me.” 

“TI also am going o. t into the wide world,” 
said the stranger. ‘€ 1all we bear each other 
company ?” 

‘‘ With pleasure,” s id he; and they walked 
on together. 

They became great friends, for they were 
both good men. But John soon saw that the 
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stranger was far cleverer than he. He had 
travelled through the whole world, and could 
talk of every possible thing which existed. 

The sun stood high in the sky when they 
sat down under a tall tree to eat their break- 
fast. Just at that time there came up an old 
woman, bent and weak. She leant upon her 
crutch, and carried on her back a bundle of 
firewood which she had gathered in the wood. 
Her apron was tied up, and John saw that 
three great rods of fern fronds and willow 
withes peeped out of it. When she had 
nearly reached the two friends she slipped 
on one foot, fell, and uttered a loud cry, for 
she had broken her leg. 

John thought at once that they ought to 
carry the poor old woman home to her house; 
but the stranger untied his bundle, took out a 
box, and said that he had some salve which 
would make her leg strong and well, so that 
she could walk home herself just as if she 
had not broken it. But he asked, in return, 
for the three rods which she carried in her 
apron. 

‘‘That would be good payment,” said the 
old woman, nodding strangely with her head. 
She did not wish to part with the rods, but 
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then it was not pleasdtit to be lying there 
With a broken leg. So she gave up the rods; 
and as soon as he had rubbed the salve on 
the leg the old woman got up and walked 
way much better than she walked before. 
So much for what the salve could do. But it 
cannot be had at the apothecary’s. 

‘¢ What do you want with the rods?” John 
asked his companion. 

‘They will make three nice brooms,” he 
answered, ‘‘just the sort I like, for I am a 
queer customer.” 

Then they walked on a good way farther. 

‘See, how the sky is clouding over!” said 
John, pointing straight before him. ‘ What 
heavy clouds!” 

‘‘ No, those are not clouds,” said his com- 
panion; “those are mountains—the high, beau- 
tiful mountains which lead up above the 
clouds into the fresh air. It is glorious there. 
To-morrow we sliall indeed be far out into 
the wide world.” 

But they were not as neat as they seemed 
to be; they had a whole day’s journey to go 
before they reached the mountains, where the 
black forests grew up toward heaven and huge 
blocks of stone lay all arourid. It would be 
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a weatisorne journey to cross them, and the 
two travellers turned into the inn to rest and 
recruit theit strength fot the morrow’s journey. 

A trowd of people was assembled in the 
large tap room, where a showman was exhibit-, 
ing his puppet show. He had just set up his 
little theatre, and the audience sat totind look- 
ing at the play. But in the front row a stout 
butcher had taken his place in the very best 
seat of all; his great bulldog, who looked very 
savage; sat by his side and opened his eyes, 
like all the rest. 

The play began; it was a pretty play, with 
a king and queen; they sat on the most beau- 
tiful thrones, with golden crowns on their 
heads and long trains to their robes, for they 
could afford it all. The most charming 
puppets, with glass eyes and long moustaches, 
stood by all the doors, to open and shut 
them; that the fresh air might come into the 
room. It was an elegant play. But when the 
queen rose up and crossed the stage, the great 
bulldog—-heaven knows what were his reasons 
—éprang straight upon the stage, and seized 
the queen by the middle of her body till she 
cracked again. It was horrible! 

The poor showman was very alarmed and 
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distressed about his queen. She was the prettiest 
of them all; now, the horrid bulldog had bitten 
her head off! But afterwards, when the people 
were gone away, the stranger, who had come 
with John, said that he would soon set her to 
rights again; and then he brought out his box 
and smeared the puppet with the salve which 
he had tried on the old woman when she had 
broken her leg. As soon as the puppet was 
smeared she was quite whole, nay, more, she 
could move all her limbs herself, without having 
the string pulled for her. She was like a living 
actress now, only that she could not speak, 
The showman was delighted; there was no 
need for him to hold the puppet, she could 
dance alone. None of the others could do 
that. 

When the night came on, and all the people 
in the inn were gone to bed, a deep sighing 
was heard in the house, and it continued 
so long that every one got up to see what it 
was. 

The showman went to his little theatre, for 
that was where the sound came from. The 
puppets were lying about in wild confusion, 
sighing piteously, and staring with their glass 
eyes. They al] longed to be smeared like the 
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queen, that they might move of themselves, 
The queen sank on her knees, lifted up her 
golden crown, and pleaded, ‘*Take my crown, 
but smear my spouse and people!” The show- 
man could not help weeping, he felt so sorry 
for them. He promised John’s friend to give 
him all the money he should take for his per- 
formance on the following night, if he would 
only smear a few of his best puppets. The 
stranger replied that he required nothing further 
than the sabre which the showman wore at 
his side; and when he received it he smeared 
six puppets, who immediately danced, and so 
prettily that every one who saw them danced 
too. The coachman danced with the cook and 
the boots with the housemaid, all the guests 
danced, the fire-shovel and the tongs, but they 
fell down at the first pirouette. It was a merry 
night. 

The next morning John and his companion 
started to climb the high mountains and pass 
through the pinewoods. They climbed so high 
that the steeples looked like little berries among 
the green trees. They could see for miles 
around them. John had never before seen 80 
much of the beauty of this lovely world. The 
sun shone warm in the blue air, and among 
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‘tHe motihtaiti peaks they heatd the htiriter’s 
Horn soutid sweetly. Thi tears rose in his eyes, 
“tid he tould not help exclaiming, “OH; God, 
how glorious Thou art! and how great is Thy 
poolness towards us in giving us all these 
beautiful things !” 

The stranger stood there, with folded hands, 
atid lobked actoss the woods and towns irito 
the warm sunshine. At the same time a sweet 
sound was heard ovethead. They looked up; 
a great white swan hovered above them and sang 
as they had never Heard a bird sing before. 
But his song grew fainter and fainter; he bowed 
his head and sank slowly to their feet; where 
he lay dead—the beautiful bird ! 

‘‘'Two such lovely wings as these,” said the 
stranger, “so large and white, are worth money. 
I will take them with me. You see row why 
I wanted to have a sabre.” And he hewed off 
‘with one stroke both wings of the dead swan, 
atid kept them for himself. 

They travelled oft for many miles across the 
mouhtaitis, until at ldst they came to a great 
city with hundreds of steeples shining like silver 
in the sunshine. In the centre of the town 
was a splendid marble palace roofed with puré 
gold. The kirig lived thete. 
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John and his friend would not at once eriter 
the towh; they stayed it the inn before the 
gates, so that they could make themselves tidy, 
for they wanted to look respectable when they 
walked through the streets. The landlord told 
them that the king was a very good man who 
never did any ohe any harm; but his daughter 
—heaven preserve tis!—she was a wicked ptin- 
cess! Beauty she had in plenty, no one could 
be prettier or more elegant. But what did that 
matter? She was a wicked witch, and it was 
her wickedness that had driven many a noble 
prince to lose his life. Every one had permis- 
sion to ask her in marriage. Any one might 
come, prince or beggar, it was all one to her. 
All he had to do was to guess three things 
that she had just thought of. If he could do 
that she would marry him, and he should be 
king over the whole land when her father 
died; but if he could not guess them, she had 
him immediately hung or beheaded. Her father, 
the old king, was in great distress about it, 
but he could not interfere, for he had once said 
that he would never have anything to do with 
her lovers, she could do as she pleased. Every 
time when a prince came and tried to guess, 
in order to win the princess, he was hung or 
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beheaded immediately after his failure. To be 
sure, he had been warned in time, and could 
have stayed at home. The old king was so 
troubled at all the sorrow and distress that he 
and all his soldiers spent one day in every year 
as a day of fasting and prayer, that the prin- 
cess might become good. But she would do 
nothing of the kind. The old women who 
drank brandy used to colour it black before 
they drank it, in token of mourning, and they 
certainly could not do more. 

‘The horrid princess!” exclaimed John. 
‘‘She really ought to feel the rod. If I were 
her father she should be soundly whipped.” 

Just then they heard the people cry “ Hurrah!” 
The princess was passing by, and she was really 
so beautiful that every one forgot how wicked 
she was and could not help cheering. Twelve 
lovely maidens, in white silk robes, and all 
carrying a golden tulip in their hands, rode 
beside her on black horses. The princess her- 
self rode a white horse, whose trappings were 
studded with diamonds and rubies. Her habit 
was of cloth of gold, and the whip she carried 
glittered like a sunbeam. Round her hair was 
a golden chain like a wreath of stars, and her 
mantle was made of myriad butterflies’ wings 
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sewn together. But she was far lovelier than 
all her fine clothes. 

When John saw her he turned as red as a 
drop of blood, and could not utter a single word. 
The princess was exactly like the beautiful girl 
he had seen in his dream on the night on 
which his father died. He thought her so 
beautiful that he could not help loving her. 
It could not be true that she was a wicked witch 
who had the people hung or beheaded if they 
could not guess what she asked them. ‘ Every 
one has leave to ask her hand, even the poorest 
beggar. I shall certainly go to the palace, for 
I cannot help it.” They all told him he ought 
not to go, for he would fare no better than the 
rest. 

His companion also endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from his purpose, but John felt 
sure of carrying it through. He brushed his 
shoes and coat, washed his face and hands, 
combed his fair hair, and went on alone to the 
palace. 

‘¢Come in,” said the old king, as John knocked 
at the door. John entered, and the old king 
came to meet him in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, his crown was on his head, the sceptre 
in one hand and the ball in the other. 
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“Wait a bit,” he said, and put the ball 
under his arm to shake hands with John. 
But as soon as he heard that the young 
man was come as a lover he began to weep 
80 bitterly that both ball and sceptre fell to 
the ground, and he was obliged to dry his 
eyes on his dressing-gown. The poor old 
monarch ! 

‘Let it alone,” he cried. ‘You will come 
to a bad end like all the others. Just come 
here and see.” He led him out into the prin- 
cess’s pleasure garden. It was a horrible 
sight. Three or four princes who had failed to 
guess the princess’s thoughts hung from every 
tree; and every time the wind blew their bones 
rattled so that all the little birds flew away 
in terror and never came into the garden 
again. The flowers were tied up to human 
bones, and sculls grinned from the flower pots. 
It was a strange garden for a princess. 
‘‘There you see them,” said the old king. 
‘You will be served just the same. Do let 
it alone; you make me quite miserable; I 
take it so to heart.” 

John kissed the good old king’s hand and 
said all must turn out well, for he was en- 
chanted with the beautiful princess. 
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. Just then the princess and her maidens 
came siding up to the palace, and John and 
the old king went out ta wish them good 
morning, She was wondrously beautiful, and 
she held out her hand to John. He thought 
more of her than ever. It was impossible 
that she could be a wicked witch, as people 
said. They then entered the great hall, where 
the little pages offered them jam and ginger- 
bread nuts. But the old king was sad and 
could eat nothing; besides, the gingerbread 
nuts were too hard for him. 

It was arranged that John should return to 
the palace on the following morning; the judges 
and all the council would be assembled to be 
present at the guessing. If he succeeded he 
would have to come twice more; but all his 
predecessors had failed in the first guess and 
lost their lives at once. 

John was not anxious about the result. On 
the contrary, he was delighted; he trusted in 
God and thought of the beautiful princess. 
But how he should succeed he knew not, and 
did not care to think about. He danced merrily 
back to the inn, where his companion was 
awaiting him. 

He could not leave off talking about the 
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princess, her beauty, and graceful manners; 
he longed for the morrow, that he might go 
to the palace and try his skill. 

But his companion shook his head sadly. 
‘‘T was getting fond of you,” he said, ‘and 
we might have kept together for a long time. 
Now I shall have to lose you, my poor boy! 
I could find it in my heart to weep, but I will 
not spoil your joy on this last evening of our 
being together. I can cry when you are 
gone, to-morrow.” 

The whole town knew that a new lover 
had presented himself, and a general con- 
sternation prevailed. The theatres were 
closed, the king prayed in the church, and 
the bakers tied crape round their ginger-bread 
husbands. 

The distress was general, for John’s fate 
was considered to be hopeless. 

Towards evening his friend brewed a bowl 
of punch, and said to him, ‘‘Come, let us be 
merry and drink to the princess’s health.” 
But when John had drunk two glasses he felt 
so sleepy that he could not keep his eyes 
open, and he fell asleep. His companion 
lifted him gently from his chair and placed 
him in his bed. 
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When the night came on he took the swan’s 
two wings and bound them to his shoulders; 
the longest of the rods which he had boucht 
from the old woman he put in his pocket, 
opened the window, and flew out to the 
palace, where he hid himself under the prin- 
cess’s window. 

The whole city was silent; the church bells 
chimed a quarter to twelve. The princess’s 
window opened and the princess, clad in a 
long white mantle, flew, with two black wings, 
towards the mountains, John’s friend flew 
behind her, invisible, and flogged her with his 
rod till the blood came. It was a wild journey 
through the night; the wind swelled out the 
white mantle like a ship’s sail, and the moon 
shone through it. 

‘¢How it hails! how it hails!” cried the 
princess, at every blow; and it served her 
quite right. At last she reached the moun: 
tains and knocked at the rocky side. The 
‘mountain opened, with a noise like thunder, 
and the princess entered. The stranger fol- 
lowed her: no one could see him, for he was 
invisible. They passed through a long cor- 
tidor; the walls gleamed with a strange light, 
thousands of glittering spiders were running 
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up and down them like sparks of fire. They 
entered a large hall built of. silver and gold; 
red and blue flowers, as large as sunflowers 
shone by the walis, Sut no one could gather 
them, for the stems were twisted snakes and 
the flowers were fire which breathed from 
their jaws. The ceiling was one mass of 
shining glow-worms and sky-blue bats flapping 
their thin wings. It looked a weird place. In 
the centre of the floor stood a throne resting 
on the skeletons of four horses, and adorned 
with bordering of glittering spiders; the throne 
itself was made of milk-white glass, and the 
cushions Were small black mice, which lay 
coiled up biting each other's tails. Above the 
throne was a canopy of rose-coloured cobwebs 
ornamented with small green wings that 
sparkled like jewels, On the throne sat an 
old sorcerer, with a crown on his ugly head 
and a sceptre in his hand. He kissed the 
princess on the forehead and Jet her sit down 
on the throne. Then began a concert; great 
black locusts blew their harmonicons, and the © 
duck beat her own breast, for she had no 
drum. It was a curious performance, Little | 
black goblins, with wills-o’-the-wisp on their 
caps, danced round the hall. No one saw the 
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stranger; he had placed himself behind’ the 
throne, and heard and saw everything. The 
courtiers who came in were very stately and 
elegant ; but those who examined them closely 
saw through them at once; they were nothing 
at all but broom sticks with cabbage-heads 
upon them; the sorcerer had bewitched them 
into life and dressed them in embroidered 
clothes. But that did not matter; they were 
only there for show. _ . 

After a little dancing, the princess told the 
sorcerer that a new lover had presented him- 
self; and asked what she had better think 
of to puzzle him when he came to the palace 
on the following morning. 

‘¢T will tell you,” said the sorcerer. ‘' You 
must think of something very easy, he will be 
the less likely to hit upon that. Think of one 
of your shoes; he will never guess it. Have 
him beheaded, and do not forget to bring me 
his eyes to-morrow.” 

The princess bowed and promised not to 
forget the eyes. The sorcerer then opened 
the mountain again, and she flew back to the 
palace; but the stranger followed her closely 
and thrashed her so soundly that she winced 
at the sharp hailstones and hurried home. 
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The stranger then flew back to the inn, 
where John was still sleeping, took off his 
wings and got into bed. He might well feel 
tired. 

It was early morning when John awoke. 
His friend got up and told him that he 
had had a dream about the princess; he 
had dreamed that she thought of her shoe, 
and he advised John to choose that for his 
guess. 

‘© As well that as anything else,” said John. 
‘‘ Perhaps you have dreamed of the right 
thing, for I always trusted that God would 
help me: but I will say good-bye to you in 
case I should fail, for, if I do, we shall not 
meet again.” 

They kissed -each other, and John went 
through the city to the palace. The hall was 
filled with people; the judges leaned back in 
their easy-chairs, with eider-down cushions 
behind their heads, for they had a great deal to 
think about. The old king stood up and wiped 
his eyes with his white pocket-handkerchief, 
The princess entered, and bowed gracefully to 
every one present; but she held out her hand 
to John and said, ** Good morning.” 

And now he was asked to guess what she had 
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thought of; ah! how kindly she looked in his 
face! But as soon as he uttered the one word 
shoe, she turned as white as chalk and trembled 
from head to foot. That did not help her, 
however, for he had guessed right. 

Heavens! how delighted the old king was! 
He turned a somersault from pure joy. And 
all the people applauded him and Jol, the first 
lover who had ever guessed right. The stranger 
was glad that all had gone off so well. John 
folded his hands and thanked God; he felt 
sure that he should be helped the two next 
times. The following day he was to guess 
again. 

The night passed away as the previous night 
had done. John fell asleep, and the stranger 
flew behind the princess and beat her harder 
than ever, for he had taken two rods this time. 
No one saw him, and he heard all that was 
said. The princess agreed to think of her glove; 
and the stranger told John, as if it were a 
dream. John guessed right for the second 
time. On this occasion the whole court turned 
somersaults, as they had seen the king do so 
before. But the princess lay on the sofa and 
would not speak a word. It now remained to 
be seen whether John would guess right the 
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third ‘and last time. Ifso, he would certainly 
marry the beautiful young princess and inherit 
the whole kingdom at her father’s death; but 
if not, he would lose his life, and the sorcerer 
would have his beautiful blue eyes. 

That evening John went to bed early, said 
his prayers, and fell asleep ; but his friend put 
on the swan’s wings, bound his sabre at his 
side, took all three of his rods, and started on 
his journey. 

It was pitch dark, and such a storm came 
on that the slates flew off the roofs, and the 
trees in the garden, where the skeletons hung, 
waved like reeds in the wind. The thunder 
and lightning never ceased for a moment, the 
roll and flash seemed to be endless. Sud- 
denly the window opened, and the princess 
flew out; she was as pale as death, but she 
laughed at the storm and thought it was not 
half bad enough. Her white mantle spread 
round her like a sail; the stranger whipped 
her till the blood fell upon the ground and 
she could scarcely fly. At last she reached the 
mountain. 

“It hails, and the storm is raging,” she 
cried; “I never was out in such weather be- 
fore.” 
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“One can have too much of a good thing,” 
said the old sorcerer. 

The princess then told him that John had 
guessed right for the second time. “If he 
succeed to-morrow,” she said, “I shall never 
be able to come to the mountain again, and I 
shall lose all my magic art.” “He shall not 
succeed,” said the sorcerer, seeing her distress; 
‘‘T will think of something that he has never 
thought of, unless he is a greater sorcerer 
than I. But let us be merry now.’ 

He seized the princess by the hands, and 
they danced about with all the little goblins, 
who were there with their wills-o’-the-wisp. 
The red spiders ran up and down the walls, 
sending out sparks of fire. The owl beat 
the drum, the crickets chirped, the black 
locusts played the harmonicon. It was a 
merry ball. 

When they had danced long enough, 
the princess said she must return, or she 
should be missed in the palace. The sor- 
cerer said he would go with her, to bear her 
company. 

They started out into the storm, and the 
stranger broke his three rods over their 
shoulders; the sorcerer had never been out. 
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in such a storm of hail before. At the palace 
he bade the princess farewell, and as he was 
going away he whispered to her, “Think of 
my head.” But the stranger heard it, and 
just as the princess entered her room and the 
sorcerer turned homewards, the stranger seized 
him by his long beard, drew his sabre, and 
struck off his head, without the  sorcerer’s 
having even seen him. He threw the body 
to the fishes in the lake; and when he had 
washed the head he wrapped it up in his silk 
handkerchief, carried it home to the inn, and 
went to bed. 

The next morning he gave the handkerchief 
to John, and told him not to open it till the 
princess had asked him what she was think- 
ing of. The people in the palace hall were 
packed together like radishes in a bundle. 
The judges sat on their chairs with the 
white cushions, the king had on new clothes, 
and the crown and sceptre were freshly 
polished; he looked solemn and imposing. 
But the princess was very pale, and was 
dressed in deep black, as if she were going to 
a funeral. 

‘What have I thought of?” she said to 
John. He untied the handkerchief, and 
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was horrified himself at sight of the hideous 
head. 

A shudder ran through the court, for it was 
a dreadful sight; but the princess sat as if 
changed to stone, and did not speak. At last 
she rose and gave John her hand; he had 
guessed right. She looked neither to the right 
nor to the left, but said, with a deep sigh, 
‘‘ Now you are my master. The wedding shall 
take place to-night.” 

“That is the way!” said the old king. 
‘That is the way for me!” 

The people cried ‘‘Hurrah!” the bands 
paraded through the streets, the bells were 
fired, the bakers took the crape off the ginger- 
bread husbands—joy reigned everywhere. 
Three roasted oxen, stuffed with ducks and 
chickens, were placed in the centre of the 
market place, and any one might go and help 
themselves. The fountains played wine in- 
Stead of water, and for every penny bun bought 
at the baker’s six large cakes were given in, 
and the cakes had raisins in them. At night 
the city was illuminated, the soldiers let off 
cannon, and the street boys popguns; and 
there was plenty of feasting and dancing 
within the palace. All the fine ladies and 
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gentlemen danced together, you could hear 
them singing a great way off. 


‘¢ As the spinning-whecls fly round, 

With a dreamy, whirring sound, 

Let your fair feet spurn the ground, 
Pretty maidens ! 

Dance while music murmurs sweet, 

Dance till fallen from your feet 

Are the dainty shoes so neat, 
Pretty maidens!” 


But the princess was still a witch at heart, 
and could not bear John. The stranger had 
thought of that. He gave John three feathers 
from the swan’s wings and a phial containing 
a few drops, and told him to fill a great cask 
full of water, place it before the princess’s 
bed, and, just as she was getting in to bed, 
push her into the water and dip her under 
three times. The third time would cure her 
of her witchcraft, and she would love him 
dearly. 

John did as his friend advised him. He 
poured the drops, and let fall the feathers 
into the water, and followed all the direc- 
tions. The princess cried and struggled as 
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he forced her under the water, and she rose 
up in the form of a great black swan, with 
Sparkling eyes ; the second time she rose she 
was white, except for a black ring round her 
neck. John said a prayer, let the water close 
for the third time above her head, and she 
rose up immediately as a beautiful princess, 
lovelier than she had ever been before. She 
thanked him, with tears in her glorious eyes, 
for having set her free from the dreadful 
spell. | 

The next morning the old king appeared, 
with all his court, and the congratulations 
lasted till late into the day. Last of all 
came up the travelling companion; he had 
his stick in his hand and his knapsack on his 
back. John embraced him over and over 
again, and begged him not to go away, but 
to stay with him, for it was he who had 
made his fortune. But the stranger shook 
his head and said, gently, ‘‘My time is up. 
I have but paid my debt. Do you remember 
giving all your fortune to save a dead man 
in the lonely church from the hands of 
wicked men? It was I you saved.” 

And as he spoke he vanished. 

The wedding lasted a whole month. John 
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and the princess loved each other dearly, dnd 
the old king lived through many happy years, 
and saw his little grandchildren ride on his 
knees and play with his crown and sceptre. 
But John was crowned king over the whole 
land, 





